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TRIBALLY CONTROLLED ""COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

ACT 



THURSDAY. MAY 18. 1978 

House op Representatives, 
subcbmmittee oj^ postsecondary education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D:C 

The^subcommittee met, jjursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
2261, Kayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford (chair- ' 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Represen^tives Ford, Blouin, Mbttl, Cornell, 
Buchanan, and Quie. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Patricia F. 
Rissler, deputy staff director; Jennifer Vance, minority legislative 
^assistant. . 

Mr. Ford. The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education is 
meeting today to receive testimony on H.R. 9158, the Tribally 
Oontrdlled Community College Act, and identical bills introduced 
by additional c'osponsors. , '\ 

This^iearing has been postponed several times because of the 
press of urgent legislative business and conflicts with the schedules 
in the full Committee on Education and Labor. We want, to extend 
ourrthanks and appreciation for the patience and understanding of 
the witnesses and other interested parties who have planned previr 
ous appearances only to be told the committee couldn't meet be^ 
cause of conflicts with the full committee and pther activities of 
the Congress. v 

I must say that we are having no luck at all, because I did not 
realize when wp rescheduled this hearing the House would' be 
going in at 10 o'clock today nor did I realize that it was possible we 
will get to the 5-minute rule at some stage. However, I am sure we 
will get to hear from all the Members. 

[TextofH.R. 9158 follows:] 



IN THE HOUSE, 05 REPRESENTATIVES 

Septkmber 16, 1977 

Mr. BumiN (for himself and Mr. Quie) introduced the following bill; which 
wiis referred to the Coniniittee on Educaticm tind Uabor 



A BILL 

To provide for grants to tribally controlled community colleges, 
" and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and HoQse of Representa- 

2 tives of the U jilted States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Tribally Controlled Com- 

4 munity College- Assistance Act of 1977". 

5 DEFINITIONS 

6 Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the term — 

7 (1) "Indian" means a^person who is a member of 
' 8 an Indian tribe and is eligible to receive services from 

9 the Secretary of the Interior; 

10 (2) ''Indian tribe'' means any Indian tribe, band, 

11 0 nation/or other organized group or community, includ- 



uig'any Alaskan Native village or regional or village 
corporation as defined in or established pnrsuarit to the 
Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act, which is rec- 
ognized as eligible for the special programs and servicea^.. 
provided, by the United States to Indians because of 
their status as Indians; 

(3) ''S^^cretary", unless otherwise designated, 
means the Secretary of the Interior; 

(4) "tribally' controlled community college" means 

an institution of higher education which is formally con- 

<■'■•■ 

trolled, or has been formally sanctioned, or chartered, 
by the governing body of an Indian tribe or tribes; 

(5) '^institution "of higher education" means an in- 
stitution of higher education as defined by section 1201 
(a)^ of the niglier Education Act of 1965? except that 
clause (2) of snch section shall not be applicable; ~ 

(0) **uational Indiati organization'- means an orga- 
nizatfbn which the Secretary finds is uatioually based, 
represents a substantial Indian constituency, and has ' 
expertise in the field of Indian education; and 

(7) "iull-tinie equivalent Indian student" means the 
number of Indians enrolled full-time, and the full-time 
^ equivalent of the number of Indians enrolled part-time, 
in each tribally controlled community college. 
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1 TITLE MJaBAIJ^:^^^ COMMUNITY 

2 - .c;bp^ 

3 ' . ' j- ta'UK)SK * * 

4 Skc. 101. It is the purpose of this tit?e to provide grants 

5 for tlie operation and iiuprovenient of tribally controlled com- 
Cy iniiiiity ejUeges to insun^ continued and expanded educa- 

7 t-^ual opportunities for liidian students. 

8 / GKANTS AI;T1I0KIZKD ' - 

I ■ \ _ - 

9 ' Skc. 102. (a) The Secretary of the. Interior is author- 
ID i/.ed to unike grants pursuant to this title to trihally con- 

11 trolled connnunity colleges to aid in 'the postseeondary edu- 

12 cation of IiTdian studenft. 

13 (h) Grants made pursuant to thisiitle shall go into the 
W general operating funds of the institution to defray the ex- 
1» pense of activities, related- to education programs for Indian 
16 students. Fiinds provided pursuant to diis title shall* not be 

used is connection with religious worsliip or sectarian 

18 instrnction. 

1^ ' KLKUBLK GRANT KKCIPIBNTS 

20 Sec. 103. To be eligible for as.sistance under this title, a 

21 trihally controlled community college must be one which— 

(I) is governed by a board of diroctors or'bonrd of ' 

23 trustees a majority of which are Indians; 
> 

^ (2) demonstrates adlierence to stated goals, a phi- 



1 lo.splfy, or a plair of openitioii which is directed to meet 

2 , tlie needs of Indians; and , 

3 (^^) ill operation for more than one year, has stu- 

4 dents a majority of which are Indians. 

"5 TEOIIMCAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS 

5 Sec. 104. The Secrjptary shall provide, upon request, 

7 technical assistance to tribally controlled cdimnunity colleges ' 

8 either directly or through contract. In life awarding of con- 

9 tracts for technical assistance, preference shall be given tp an 

10 organization designated by the tribally controlled community 

11 college to be assisted. 

12 FEASiniLlTY STUDIES 

13 Sec. 105. (a), The Secix»tary is authorized to enter into 

14 an agivenient with the Assistant Secretary of Education of 

15 the Department of Health, Educati(m, and Welfare to assist 
IG the Bureau of Indian Aflaii-s in develophig plans, procedures, 

17 and criteria for conducting, the 'feasibility studies required by 

18 this section. Such agreement shall provide for continuing 

19 technical assistance in the conduct orf such studies^ 

•20 (b) The Secretary, within thirty days after a request 

21 by any Indian tribe^ shall initiate a feasibility study to detef- 

22 mine whether there is justifi(jation to encoitrage and maintain 

23 a tribally c(mtrolled community college, and upon a positive 
9A determination, to aid in the preparation of grant applica- 
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1 tioiis and related budgets wliieh will insure successful oper- 

2 ution of such institution. 

3 (c) Punds to carry onl the purposes of this section for 

4 any fiscal year nniy he drawn from either — . 

5 4^) general administrative appropriations to the 

6 'Secretary made after the. date of enactment of this Act 

7 for such fiscal year; or 

8 (2) not more tlian 10 per eentlim of the funds 

I 

9 appropriated to carry out section lOO for snch fiscal 
10 ' year. 

. 11 (iRANTS TO TIUBALLY COXTHOLLEI) COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

12 Sec. 10(5. (a) Grants shall be made under this' tide 

13 onjy in reSi>onse to applications by trihally controlled cinji-, 

14 nninity colleges. Such applications shall* be submitted at 

15 such time, in such manner, and will contahi or he acconi- 

16 pfuiied by such information as the Secretary may reasonably 

17 require pursuant to regulations: The Secretary shall not con- 

18 sider any grant appliwition unless a feasibility study has beep 

19 conducted under scction\l05 and it has been found that thd 

20 applying community college will service a reasonable student 

21 population. " ^ 

22 (b) The Secretary, ^shall consult with the Assistant 

23 Secretary of Education of the Department of Health, Edn- 

24 cation, and Welfare to determine the reasonable, nymber of 

25 studeiits required j;o -support a tribally controlled^ cpmrhunity 



1, college. Consideration s4iall he f>;iveH to.siieli factors as tribn! 

£ and eultiinil dilYerencts, isolation, the presence uf alternate 

3 edueation sources, and proposed eurriculnni. 

4 (c) Priority in grants shall be given to institutions 

5 which are operating on the date of enactment of this Act 
- 6 and wl^icli have a history - of service to the Indian people. 

7 In the first year for which funds are appropriated to carry 

8 out this section, Uie number of grants shall be Hniited to 

9 not less than eight uor more than fifteen. , 

10 (d) In making gmntili pursuant to this section, the 

11 Secretary shall, to the extent practicable, consult with national 

12 Indian organizations and'with the tribal governments char- 

13 tering the institutions being considered. 

14 (e) The Secretary shall report to Congress on Janu- 

15 ar}^ 15 of each year the current status of tribally controlled 

16 community colleges and his^ redommendations for needed 

17 action. : 

18 AMOUNT 01^' GRANTS 

19 Sec. 1107. (a) Except as provided in section 110, the 

20 Secretary shall, for each academic year, grant to each trib- 
21- ally eontmlled community college having an appUcation 
2^^pproved By him, an amount equal to §125,000 plus $3,500 

23 for eaeli full-time equivalent Indian student in attendance at 

24 such institution during such academic, year, as deterriiined by 
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1 the Secretary in aceordaiice witl) sucli regulations as he may 

♦> prescribe. 

3 (b) The Secretary may make payments pursuant to 

4 grants wider this title in advance installments not to exceed 

f , •• ■ 

5 80 per centum' of the funds available f( r allotment based on 

(J anticipated or actual numbers of fuU-fhue equivalent Indian 

7 students or siirh other factors as (Ictermiued by the Secretary. 

8 Adjustments for overpayments and underpayments shall be 

6 applied to the remainder of such funds and such remainder 

10 shall be delivered no later than July 1 of each year. 

11 ErrKCT ox OTUEU rROORAMS 

12 Sbc. HMR. Except as si)C(Mtieally provided in this title, 

13 eli^nbility for assistance und(M' this title shall not, by.jtself, 

14 preclude* tin* (»li«^ibility of any .tribally controlled college to 

15 receive Federal financial assistance under any program au- 
1<> tliorized under the Higher Edu(»ation Act of 19()5 or any 

17 other applicable jinigram for the benefit of institutions of 

18 higher education, community colleges, or postseedudary 

19 I'ducational institutions. 

20 AI4*I(0I>I<IATI()NS AI'TIIORIZICD 

21 Snr. HI!), (a) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 

22 priat(»d, for carrj'iug out section lOH, ^5,000,000 for each 

23 of the lirst two fiscal velars beginning after the date of enact- 
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9 ■ . ■ . . *\ 

1 meiit of this title and $30,000,000 in the third fiscal year 

2 btgiuning after such date. , 

3 (2) There are authorized to be appropriated $3,200,000 

4 for each of such three fiscal yeai;s, for the provision of tech- 

5 nical assistance pursuant to section 1Q4. 

5 (b) Unless otherwiseyproyifleil iii appropriations Acts, 

7 funds appropriated pursuant4o this section shall remain avail*- 

g able until expended. / 

9 GKANT AlKlUSTMENTS 

10 Skc. 110. (a) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal 

11 yt'iir for grants under this title are not sufficient to pay in 

12 full the toU\\ amounts Avhich approved grant applicants are 

13 eligible to receive under this title for that fiscal year, the 

i ■ 

! ^ 

14 amounts whicli siu*h applicants arc eligible to receive under 

15 this title for >U('h liscaF year shall be ratably reduced. In 

16 case ndditioiial funds l^econu' availal)U; for nr^king such . 

17 pnynients for the same lisciil year, such redui d amounts 

18 shall be ratably increased. Sums appropriated in excess 

19 of the amount necessary to pay in full such total eligible 

20 amounts shall be allocated by ratal)ly increasing such total 

21 eligible amounts^ ^ 

22 (b) In any fiscal year in whicli the amounts for wliicli 

23 grant recipients are eligil)le have l)een reduced unde^r the 

24 firjst <<entenc(e>^f1<iibsection (a) of this section, and in which 

25 additional funds have not been made available to pay jn 
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1 fuU the total of such afnounts undeij the second sentence 

2 of such subsection, encli grantee shjiU report to the Secre- 
. ^ , tary any unused portion of received hinds ninety days prior 

4 to the grant expiration date. The amounts so reported by 

5 "any grant recipient shall be made available for reallocation- 
(J to eligible grantees on a basis proportionate to the ^amount 

7 which is unfunded as a result of the. ratable reduction, 

8 except that no grant recjpicnt shall recievo more than the 
.0 amount provided for' nndor. section '106(a) of this title. 

10 HRPORf ox CURIfENT FACILITIRS 

11 Sec. 111.. The Secretary shall, not later than ninety 
.,12 days after the, date of enactment of this Act, prepare and 
' 13 submit a report to the Congress containing a survey of ex- 

14 isting and planned physical facilities of tribally controlled- 

If) commmiity colleges, including in his report a survey of ' 

IG Bureau of Indian Affairs existing and planned facilities 

17 which . may be. used for tribally controlled community col- 

18 leges without disniption of current Bureau programs. 

19 ' MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

20 ' Sec. 112. (aj The Navajo Tribe shall not'" be eligible ' 

21 to participate under the provisions of this title. 

22 (b) (1) The Secretary shall not provide any funds to 
2.1 any institution which denies admission to any Indian stu- 

24 <,dent because such individual is not a member of a specific 

25 Indian tribe, or which denies admission to. any Indian 
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11 , . 

1 student because such imlividual* is a.mcinber of a specific 

2 tribe. ^ 

3 (2) The Secretary shalLlakc" steps (o -recover any un- 

4 expended and unobligated funds provided under this title 

5 held by an iuslilutlon determined to be in violation of para- 
G gi*aph (1). 

7 RULES AND BEOULATIONS / - ^ 

^ ^S^' Sec. 113. (a) Within four niontlij^ from tlie date of 

0 enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall, to the extent 

10 practicable, consult with national Indian organizations to con- 

11 sider and formulate appropriate riiles and regulations for 

12 tlie qonduct of the grant program established by this title. 

13 (b) Within six months from the date of enactn^ent of 

14 this Act, the Secretary shall pubhsli proposed rules and 

15 rcguhitions in the Federal Register, for the purpose of re- 
It) ceiving coinnients from interested parties. 

17 (c) Within ten months from the date of enactment of 

^18 tliis Act, the Secretary shall promulgate rules and regula- 

If) ti(uis for tlie conduct of the grant program established b}' 

20- this title. 

21 TITLE-II-CONSTIIUCTION GRANTS 

22 \ *: STUDY OF FACILITIES NEEDS 

23 Skc. 201. The Secretary shall conduct a detailed survey 

24 and , study of the jicadeniic facilities needs of Iribally con- 

25 trolled community colleges and shall report to the Congress 
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; not Inlei- tliJifi Xovcinhcr 1, 1079, (he results of such survey 

2 itiid study. Siicli report shall iiic^hido any recommendations' 

3 or views siiil>iiiit(ed by the governing body of any such eol- 

4 lege-jiiid by the governing body of the (ribe, and shall 

5 iiiehide (K-tniled recoiiiineiidations by the Secretary as to (he 
y uiniiber and type of academic facilities which, are required, 

• 7 ranking each such requirpd facility by relative heed. , 

S l'I,AXNlNa CRANTS ' 

{) Hkv. The Secretary_is auOinrized to make grants 

10 to ihe governing Imdy of (ril)a]]y controlled community - 

11 colleges for the prejiarntion. of construction plans for aca- 

12 deinic facilities determined to.be required under section 201. 

13 The Secretary shall provide each grant recipient with such 

14 technical services and facilities as may be available to liin. 
3.'> The Secretary shall periodically review (he development of 
K; .<uch plans and .sliall ^ulvise the grant recipient concerning 
IT (he sni(al)ilily of such plaiisr for purposp? of section 20.3, 

- rONSTRUCTIOX GRANTS 

19 Skc (a) The Senetary is authorized, in accord- 

20 anee with ihh seelion. t(. make grants to tribally Controlled 

21 coMimunily colleges for llip' construction of academic facil- 

22 ities. Such grants .shall, from the simis available therefor, be 
.23. allocated, to the extt-nt practicalde, Jn accordance with 
-'■t relative needs as es(a])lislied under section 201 amon<r those 
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^ (rilmlly "controlled cojiimuuity collcijcs Imviug coiistmrtion 
2 plMiis approved under sul)set:t ion (e) . 
^ 3 (1)) The Secretary sliall receive appliwUioiis for grants 

4 under tliis siibseclion coiitnining faicli infonna>ion or assiir- 

5 anees as he may l)y regulation; jyesorihe to assure efficient 
G and capable i^fornianc'e of the wwk proposed and.to. assure 
7 use of each aeademic facility for educational purposes for a 
S period of not;|ess tlian t\ve?ily years. Sncli applica(i(^ji sliall 

include a propcr^cd conHniction plan which sliall specify— 
10 ( 1 ) the aVadcuiic facility to he-cou^trnc(ed ; / 

,1 1 (-) the estimated cost of 'such facility;' 

12 (3) the stages of constrnction and" a schedule for 

i;i conipletidn of each stage ; 

i-^) t1»e capacity of sucli facility dcscri))cd hy^nny- 
: her of stiulents to he served and the innnher and type of 
uses f(H* which such facility will he iised ; and 
^' (^>) the hi])or and materials requirements for the 

construction of such facility and tire extent 'tp whi(di such 
^ lahor anu facilities can be drawn from the ' local 
" community. 

21 (c) The Sei-rciary shall re\iew ai)plications and plans 

22 s!d)mitted hy a tril:ally controlled community college under 

23 subsection ^(1)) and shall approve any such application and 

" ■•■»' 

-■^ plan which— 



I (1) is fpr the construction of an academic facility 

\ 2 for which funds are availake under subsection (a) ; 

3 (.2) contains tl;e infoVmation, assurances, and 

4 si)Ccifications required by sull|section (b) ; 

5 (3) the Secretary deterijaines wiir contribute, in 

6 a. significant arid timely fashion, to the development 

7 of such trihally controlled community college; and 

8 (4) has been reviewed and not disapproved by 

9 the governing board of the tribe. 

10 (d) The Secret^iry shall have access to the books and 

11 records of any recipient of a graiit under this section, and 

12 to the books and records of any contractor or subcontractor 

13 peforming work with funds made available by such grant, 
11 for the purpose of auditing the efficiency and economy of 

15 the work in progress. ' / 

16 DEFINITIONS 

17 Sec. 204. As used in this title, the terms "academic 

18 facilities" and "construction*' have the meanings set forth 

19 in section 782 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 except 
.20 that any detenniimtion required to be made under , such 

21 'section by the Secretary of.IIealth, Education, and Welfare 

22 or by the Commissioner of Educatioti shall be made for 

23 purposes of this title by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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1 AJJTHOBIZATION 

2 Sec. 205. There are authorized to be appropriated for 

3 each of the three fiscal years beginning after the date of 

4 enactment of t^iis-Act, such sunj,8.as may be' necessary to 

5 carry out this title. . * 

'6 MISCELLANEOUS PEOM^IONS 

f e ... 

7 Sec. 206. (a) The Navajo Tribe shall not be eligible to 

8 participate under the provisions of this title. 

9 ' (b) (1) The Secretary shall nat provide any funds to 
' 10 any institution which denies admih^ion to any Indian stu- 

Jl dent because such individual is r^t. a member of a. specific 

12 Indian tribe, or which denies^riiission^. to any Indian stu- 

13 dent because sueh individuj#is a member of a specific tribe. 

14 " (^i) The Secrctary^shajl take steps to recover any un- 

15 expended and unobligated funds j[)rovided under this title 

16 held by an institution determined to be in violation of para- ' 

17 graph (1). ^ ' , • V-" " : ; 

18 \ TITLE III-NAVA JO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

\ ' ' ■ ■ 

19 \ SHORT TIOXE 

20Tf Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the "Navajo Com- 

21 munlty College Assistance Act of 1977'\ 

22 \ CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS " 

23 SecV 302. The Congress after careful study and delibera- 



1 . ( 1 ) the Navajo Tribe constitufes the largest Amcr- 

2 ican Iiidiai) tribe tli the United States; : 

• a / 

3 (2)Uhe Jffvajo Tribe has, through its duly consfci- 

4 tuted tribal council and representatives, established :a 

5 • eonnnunity college within the boundaries of the reser- 
Q vatiou; . 

7 (3) tliQlpopulation of the Navajo Trihe and the vast 

8 area of the Navajo reservation requires that the Navajo 

9 Coinmunity College? expand to better serve the needs 
20^ of such population ; and 

II (4) the Congress has ah'cady recognized the need 

22, " for this institution- by the passage of the Navajo Com- 

23 niuiiity College Act. 

15 Sec. 303; Section 4 of the Nuvajo Coniniunity College 

16 Act (25 U,S.C. 640c) is amended to read as follows: 

17 . * "authorization ok APPROPRIATipNS 

18 '*Sec. 4. (a) -For the purpose of making construction 



19 grantsf^'un^er this Act, there are hereby authorized to' be 

20 appropriated a^ total of §60,000,000 for the three fiscal 

21 years beginning after tl^ date of enattment of the Navajo 

22 Comumnity College Assistance Act of 1972» 

2:'> (b) There is further authorized to be appropriated 

24 for grants vtp the Navajo Community College, for each fiscal 
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17 . 

1 year described in. subsection (a), for operation and niain- 

2 tenance of the college, an amount equal to $125,000 plus 

3 $3,500 for each full-time equivalent Indian student which 

4 , the Secretary of the Interior, estimates will bo in attend- 

5 ance at such College during such year. 

6 • **(c) The Secretaiy of the Interior is authorized and 

7 directed to establish by rule procedures to iuj^ure that all 

8 funds appropriated under this Act are properly identified for 

9 grants to the Navajo Community College and that such 

10 funds iire not commingled with appropriations historically 

11 expended by the Bureau of Indian A flairs for programs and 

12 projects normally provided on the Xavajo Eeservation for. 

13 Xavajo beneficiaries. No grant shall bo made in excess of 

14 $125,000 plus $3,560 for each full-time equivalent Indian 

1 e lift ■ • ■ ' ■ 

15 student in actual aftcndance at such college. 

1^ "(d) Sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (a)., 
^'^ for constnicfion shnll remaui available until expended,". 
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Mr. Ford. Two members of. this subcommittee have been ex- 
tremely active in promoting this legislation. 'Congressman Blouin 
has chaired a task force with authority from Mr. Perkins' subcom- 
mittee and this subcommittee to proceed in developing a record as 
to special education needs among Native Americans. The interest 
of Congressman Quie on this subject is not a , new one. It's one I 
have heard Congressman Quie expressing ever since I came on the 
committee 14 years ago. He has been participating with Congress- 
man Blouin in djsveloping the record for this and other legislation. 

■I will yield first to Mr. Blouin, then to Mr. Quie, for their 
comments at this .point in the record. 

, Mr. Blouin. I will be very brief, because I think what the wit- 
nesses have to say is very importfcit. . 

I want to thank you x for agreeing to hold this hearing. This 
legislation speaks to vi£ai needs among our Indian community in 
this country. The hearings will gstablish the need for expeditious 
movement of the legislation. 

- .1 again want to thank ybu for binding timie, in what has been an 
unusually -hectic spring, to have this hearing on this subject.^ 
Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Qtiie. 
Mr. Quie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased we are holding this hearing, because in working, 
especially 'with Mr. Blouin, some of the ide^s I had befor6 have 
proven to be the case. The Federal Government does have a p£ui;ic- 
ular respobsibility to>vard Indians on reservations which we don't 
have toward anyone else in the country.' 

Indians on. reservations are quasi^overeign, and people of the 
.^United States hdve a special fiduciary responsibility toward them. 
= We are dealing here with legislation which I wouldn't support 
foi-vbther, colleges and universities in the Nation, but tHis being 
unique and different, I support the idea of grants and direct assist- 
ance to Indian colleges. ' 

Also, a philosophy I have had has been borne out again in, 
hearings that Mr. Blouin and I have conducted.^ That is that if the 
U.S. Government only does to Indians what they think is best for 
Indians, we will ''never have much success. . Thfere must be the 
involvement of Indians in their own bettermenf as to education 
and decisionmaking, by themselves. 

That's the move that we made as to legislation regarding elemen- 
tary and seconda^ education, which was reported out of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

My hope Js. that will be the conclusion reached in higher educa- 
tion aff to Indians, as well. < 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Quie. On beH^f lof the committee I 
>yould like to thank you and Mr. Blouin for arraniging the witness 
list for these hearings and suggesting the witriessei^ who would be 
most able to inform the committee of this legislation. • . .. . c 

This morning we have a panel' consisting of: Mr. 'Leroy Clifford, 
executive director, American Indian Higher Education Consortium; 
Lance Lujan, Indian Education, National Education Asspciation, 
Washington, D.C.; Thomas ShortbuU, president, Oglala- Sioux Com- 
munity College; and Joe McDonald, director. Native American pro- 
grams, Flathead Valley Community College, Kalispell, Montana. 

Did I miss anyone? . » 
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Mr. BoRDEAyx. I am Lionel Bordeaux, president, Sinte Gleska 
College, Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, the prepared testimony by wit- 
nesses will be introduced in the record extemporaneously with the 
testimony of the witnesses. 

Mr. Lujan, I notice they are going to throw the lobbyists at us 
first. 

STATEMENTS OF LANCE LUJAN, INDIAI^ EDUCATION, NATION- 
AL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; LEROY 
CLIFFORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN INDIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM; TIK^MAS SHORTBULL, 
PRE^JDJjNT, OGLALA SIOUX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, PINE 
RIDGE, S. DAR; JOE McDONALD, DIRECTOR, NATIVE AMERI- 
CAN PROGRAMS, FLATHEAD" VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
KALISPELL, MONT.; AND LIONEL BORDEAUX, PRESIDENT, 
SINTE GLESKA COLLEGE, ROSEBUD, S. DAK. 

STATEMENT OF LANCE LUJAN 
Mr. Lujan. You blew my whole thing. 

The National Education Association appreciates this opportunity 
to express our views on and support for the pending legislation 
before this subcommittee, H.R. 9158, a bill to provide grants to 
tribally contrpUed community colleges and to set out a clear legis- 
lative mandate on this issue. 

The development of community colleges for Indian students 
should not be considered a new or novel idea. Rather, it should be 
viewed as a natural progression as Indian people seek tp provide 
educational services to their young people. 

In the past, Indian people have experienced a low' success rate 
among their college-bound youth. The reasons for this low 'success 
rate are many, culture shock and insensitivity of the established 
system of higher education, amwig others. Moreover, there have 
been many Indian young people who preferred to stay near their 
homes. . ' 

It seems only logical that tribes, and those groups interested iii 
postsecondary education would begin to seek new and different 
educational alternatives for those whQ want to 'advance' their post- 
secondary education. This concern for developing the potential of 
students who have struggled at postsecondary institutions' and for 
providing the opportunity for future students who may/ want to 
progress to postsecondary educatioh has -led to the establishment of 
cqmmuiiity-based postsecondary schools. This proposed bill address- 
es that need. ^ . / 

The Association supports the three primary purposes of H.R. 
9158. — - ■ ■ -~ ' ' ' 

One, it will provide funds for existing tribally-conti^oUed comihu- 
nitv colleges to continue and improve their current programs; as 
well as provide for future planning grants. 

Two, it y^rill provide clear legislative language to the administer- 
ing agency which up until now, because of a lack of clear direction 
and adequate fundsj haa, justified these community o college pro- 
grams with ambiguous language. 
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Three, it will provide that the control of such colleges remain 
with the given tribal government and will insure that each college, 
will have a board of directors, a majority of whom are Indians/ 

Among other important provisions is section 105, authorization 
for feasibility studies. This section will provide for those tribes 
which ma> in the future wish .to study the possibility^ of establish- 
mg a postsecondary institution to do so in a logical manner, in- 
stead of just groping for direction. 

Title II of H.R. 9158; calls for a study of the facilities that are 
needed by tribally-controlled community colleges. The Association ^ 
supports such an effort] We hope that this study will be completed 
on time and that it will be made public. 

All the sections of title II, construction grants, indicate that 
much thought and planning has gone into the development of this 
bill. 

There have been questions raised as to whether, this bill would 
encourage segregation of the institutions or would set precedents 
for other minority groups to establish their own colleges. 

The bill contams safeguards against segregation of the institu- 
tions. Language clearly directs that the institutions have open 
admission policies. This would lead 4;he institutions to become 
assets to their total communities by providing the opportunity for 
education to all. 

Nor will H.R. 9158 set the feared precedent. It merely extends 
and expands education services already provided by BIA for the 
tribesi The Federal Government has a long history of providing 
these services. 

What is precedent, in our view» is the clear mandate that this 
bill gives to BIA, the expression of congressional commitment to 
support tribally-controlled community colleges. 

It is our understanding that extensive hearings were held on this 
bill an the Senate in addition- to hearings held 'by the study group, 
on Indian education, and is now before the Postsecondary Subcom- 
mittee. Moreover, H.R. 9158 has received the scrutiny of tribal 
governments, interested Indian organizations, and the education 
community*, and, much to my amusement, all are iii agreenlent on ' 
the components of this bill. NEA stands ready to assist the Con- 
gress in enacting this legislation. \ 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. If it's all right with the committee, we will 
proceed with each of the members of the panel; then open the 
questions to all of them. " ^ ' 

Who will proceed next? 

STATEMENT OF LEROY CLIFFORD 

Mr. CuppoRD. I will. , 

The American Indian Higher Education Q)nsortium was formed 
in October '^1972 by six Indian cdmiSiuniV colleges with a view 
toward mobilizing a concerted effort to dea! with developmental 
problems common to them all. By 1974; membership in the Consor- 
tium had grown to 12 As of April 1978, the^e are 16 tribally 
chartered colleges comprising the AIH]^ membership. 

These institutions are 2-year community colleges offering degred 
programs at the associate-of-arts level. They are in'vdryihg stages 
of development and theix needs differ accordingly. However, they 



all have definite similarities: they are .tribally chartered; their 
government boards are comprised of Indian people; their student 
bodies are predominantly Indian;, they are in isolated locations; 
they, actively reinforce unique tribal cultures while offering prag- 
matic curricula geared to contemporary lifestyles; and they are 
comn^unity-service oriented. 

As relatively new institutions, they remain isolated from tl^'^ 
mainstream of higher education Li this coiintry aiid are struggling 
for survival. They are small anS lack complexity. However, the 
educatiou^lnrocesses and concepts.they represent are the most 
modern available,, whik at the same time reflecting a unique tri- 
bally based approach to ctrmmunity-oriented education. , 

;The possession an4 . control of one's own educational system is 
vital to the developfhent and survival of a people. The experience 
of other nationalities and groups throughout the world indicates 
that a ixiople must possess their own school system in order to 
survive and advance. If American. Indian tribes ere to survive as a 
people, they must develop and control their own schools, including 
higher education institutions. This, in its simplest form, is the basic 
reason for AJHEC college^! existence. ^ . 

We 1 .ave looked at other examples of ethnic groups who have 
their own universities. For example, the blacks have Howard; the ' 
Jews, the Yeshiva— — 

Mr. QuiE. The Norwegians have St. Olaf. 

Mr.^CuFFORD, The current membership of our consortium totals 
16. These colleges are located in States across the country, Alaska, 
California, North Dakota, and South Dakota. The overall goal, of 
the consortium, as stated in the articles of incorporation, are to 
promote, foster, and implement prograips for Amisrican iQdians, 
Eskimos, and Alaskan >Jatives. 

The org^izational structure of the consortium is that we main- 
' tain a central office based in Denver. A central office .there serves 
as a primary technical center to provide services for our colleges. 
Th^ consortium provides services in the area of curriculum devel- 
opment, human resources development, and research. 

At this point, I would like to turn my testimony to look at some 
of the characteristics of the tribally-controUed community collies. 
First of allj as I mentioned earlier, the community colleges are 
chartered by their respective tribal governments. Why is this im- 
portant? This is important because, as Mr. Qu^e pbinted out, the 
tribes are quasi-sovereign nations. As such, the chartering of the 
community college is an exercise of this authority a^ a tribal 
sovereign government. 

. Second, it's important because the tribes, for once, are b^^ginning 
to^ccept their responsibility for the education of our own people. 

Third, the' tribe is taking control over its own destiny. It /is 
beginning to map out and determine plans for the development of 
human resourct-s on the reservation. 

Another characteristic is that the governing boards arr. com- 
prised of Indian people. Non-Indians are eligible to sit 01 the 
Indian.coUege boards of trustees. Thus, there is a vehicle for non- 
Indian r^resenta:tion on the boards of these community colleges. 

Student bodies of these colleges are predominantly Indian. How- 
ever, it's important to point out that the Indian colleges have ver- 
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open admissions policies. The Indian colleges don't discriminate 

Sfainst any person, regardless of race. cree<!, sex, or ethnic origin, 
on-lndians do attend these colleges, because in many instances in 
their owit commumties they have no community collies of their 
own. So It 18 not unusuaLto^see on'lhe campus of any of these 
colleges non-Indians aird lndi^ attending college together. 

Another important chiwacteristic is that at the tribally-con- 
trolled colleges ^1 of the offerings are accredited. These colleges 
are tnbally based and they emphasize community-oriented educa- 
tion. 

An important fact also is the fact these are tangible examples of 
true Indian self-determination. 

^ At this point I would like to turn and look at some of the 
imMCts of the community colleges on the tribal community. 

First of all, we will look at some of the economic benefits which 
accrue to both Indians and non-Indians alike. The community col- 
lege is serving as a stimulant to local Indian communities. It's 

Kroviding jobs for both Indians and non-Indians in the institutions, 
lany of, the instructors in these institutions are. non-Indian. It 
brings revenue into the community which can help stimulate devel- 
opment. 

Some of the educational benefits are, it provides local education- 
al training of Indian people, thereby eliminating the fact that 
Indian people ate being forced to leave the reservation to gain 
aocess to these higher^ucation opportunities. Therefore, it is pro- 
viding an alternative. It is providing education and training to 
tnbal council men and women who are governing our tribes and 
upCTBduMf their skills. This results in strengthening of tribal lead- 
ership, which leads to the strengthening of tribal governments and 
ultimately to the strengthening of the quasi-sovereign element of 
Indian J^nbes. 

Most impbrtantly, the community colleges are serving as a moti- 
vational force providing motivational achievement .for the entire 
Indian community. 

Under social impacts, oftentimes it serves as a focal point for 
community social activities and events. 

That covers some of the impacts we see happening as a' result of 
having the community colleges on the reservations. 

I will now turn to some of the developmental problems that 
Indian colleges are facing., ^ 

Why do our colleges need legislation? First of all, some of you 
know, Indian tnbes suffer from some of the same problems that 
niral communities suffer from. Indian tribes lack a tax base from 
which to generate revenue to help support these colleges. Indian 
collwes lack endowments and other forms of stable funding which 
non-Indian institutions have access to. Our colleges depend on 
y^ai^^year grants from Federal sources. This makes it hard for 
the colleges to maintain their accreditation without a stable iinan- 
cial base. 

BIA funding and title III funding has not been aiufficient toassist 
the collies in covenn^ a lo^ of their basic costs. Student luition 
such as m non-Indian institutions doesn't come anywhere near to 
covering the cost of education for Indians on reservations. Not only 
that, but what is important is that the colleges are so isolated that 



the costs of running an institution in a rural area because of 
considerations such as location, distance, transportation, makes it 
very difficult to find funding to run these institutions; The States 
have tended to take the position of little or no support for our 
institutions. Existing non-Indian colleges and cDmmunities are re- 
luctant to extend themselves in the hinterlands because of the 
distance factor. Obviously, the greater the distance, the greater the 
cost. 

I would like to cite an example. On our reservation in Pine 
Ridge, S, Dak., in 1971, the tribe after several years of trying to get 
the Brookings State College to extend serviced to the reservation, 
took it upon themselves to contract for the funds that were/going 
into that iristitution so we could get the services out to the reserva- 
tion. One of the problems with the institution not extending itself, 
when we checked into it, was that of distance. 

AsJar as higher education is concerned, the States feel they have 
no responsibility to extend courses to the reservation. In some 
cases, colleges are working with universities and colleges and we 
are 'making a breakthrough into this area.^But there is an attitude 
which prevails at the county and state level that whenever Indian 
peopk approach these levels of government for funding, the answer 
IS 'The. Federal Government has the responsibility to address your 
higher education needs; therefore, you should go to the Federal 
Government." ^ 

Those attitudes aren't going to change overnight. - 

Moving on to the trust responsibility, the justification we have 
for enactment of this legislation. If you look al legislative analysis 
of the treaty and trust responsibility, there is a long history of 
treaties, all of which have addressed education of Inmans. If you 
look at the hioi^oiy of the Fedejal Government and the administra- 
tive decisions which bave beenrToaade^ over time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment over time has enacted ar huge body of legislation which 
has provided help for these institutions. Nowhere in the Johnson- 
O Malley Act, and others, is ther* mention that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is dealing with Indian tnbes^ on the basis of racial consid- 
erations. 

Another important law is the Indian Education Act. In that 
specific act, it points out the Federal Government recognizes the 
uniqueness of Indian people, not on a racial or ethnic basis, but 
based on the treaty responsibilities and trust responsibility. Some 
of the mandates in that law are that the Federal Government is' to 
provide a vehicle for maximum Indian participation in the develop- 
ment of higher educational institutions.. , ' 

Th^ are just a few examples of legislation which has been 
passed for Indian, tribes which is intended to uphold our treaties 
and trust responsibilities, yet provide a vehicfe so that we, as 
Indian people, can become more involved in the operation of our 
higher educational institutions. These colleges are real examples of 
Indian tribes attempting to take the reins of control in running our 
own educational systems. * 

V I would like to cite one important court case which I think brings 
home strongly the point that the courts have interpreted that the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to the tribes is not based 
on racial criteria, b.ut rather other criteria, Morton v, Mancari 



- dealt with Indian pretference. The Indian people who brought this 
before the courts were arguing that Indian preference applied to- 
rn the enmloyment environment— applied to Indians not because of 
their racial or ethnic background, but because of other consider- 
ations. The courts ruled that Indian preference was not a racial 
matter, because in treaties, the colirts, as well as the Congress; had 
recognized, the Indians as distinct . political bodies rather than a 
racial group. 

SMr. Blouin [presiding]. We will have to recess at this point, 
^ess.] 
r. Ford (presiding]. Mr. Clifford, you may proceed. ' 
Mr. CuPFORD. Mr. Chairman, in concluding my remarks, I would 
like to. point out that first of all, in the Indian community college 
environment as well as the non-Indian community college environ- 
ment, that bill is noncontroversial. We have the support of Indian 
tribes throughout the Nation, unanimous support from the tribes 
and national Indian organi^tions. We Have resolutions of support 
from the Old West Regional Division, as well as support from the 
Governors of New Mexico and Arizona. We also had the American 
Association of Community Colleges testify in the past in support of 
this legislation. , 

Finally, I have a resolution of support from the Intertribal Coun- 
cil of Michigan, which I would like to submit for the record. These 
are American Indian tribes in your home State which have gone on 
record a| a coalition supporting our organization. Based on this 
support, we ask your consideration in terms of acting on this bill 
favorably. 

Thank you very much, ' , 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, this will be entered in the record 
with the testimony submitted by Mr. Clifford. 
[The testimony of Leroy Clifford follows:] 
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TtoniioWY SuBMrmD by Lkroy CurroRD, ExKimvB Dirbctor, 
Amirican Indian Hiohbr Education Consortium 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcomniittee, my name is Uroy Clifford. 1 
an the Executive Director of the American Indian Higher Education gonsortium 
staff. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of the member colleges 
of the Consortium. 

Mr, Chairman, as you know, this hearing culminates a long process of 
congressional review in terras of hearings with regard ta th<^ Tribally-Coiitroned 
Community College Assistance Act now under consideration. Over the years since 
similar legislation, was first introduced we have. worked diligently to respond to the 
Congress in providing information and data to support the need for t^is Bill. 
The cumulative hearing record in both the Senate and the House, we feci, is 
clear in outlining the need and rationale for this legislation. Throughout 
the hearing process wc have consistently cited Public Law 93-638, Title 11, 
Se^ction 203.4, as'vOur point of departure in terms of establishing a beginning 
legislative reference loading to the need for this Bill. Under that section, • 
Public Law 93-638 directs the Secretary of the Interior to submit a report to 
Congress including, among other things, "a specific program, together with 
detailed legislative recommendations, to assist -the development and administra- 
tion of Indian-controlled community colleges." Mr. Chairman, we can only point 
out once again that such a report has never been submitted even though it was 
due on October 1, 1975. In the meantime, with the understanding and assistance 
ofMembers of Congress the tribally-chartered community colleges have kept the 
issue aiive and the need visible in part through hearings such as this one. 

Since the c:irly years of this legislative process, the need has become 
greater while funding^sources remain limited. This, really, is the crux of 
why wc are here today. ;ind what wc have been talking about over the years. 
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There is a definite need. The African Indian .Tribes in^ Alaskan Natives who * 
have begun to" chart their own on-reservationVstsecondary education initiatives 
via the comnitx coMoge route are asking the U. S. Congress for assistance 
through the processes of authorizing legislation and subsequent appropriations. 
On behalf of these colleges our organization is proud to have played a part in 
attempting to provide relevant inforwtion and data to support the growing need. 
At this point, I would like to breifly suamarize or trace the salient aspects of 
information wo have provided previously because we feet it is important for 
inclusion in the record of today's hearing. 

^ The American Indian Higher Education Consortium was formed in October 1972 
by six Indian community colleges with a view toward mobilizing a concerted effort 
to deal with developmental^problems con^n to them all. \ 1974, membership in 
the Consortium had Rrown to 12. As of April 1978. there arc 16 .tribal ly-chartered 
colleges comprisi.ig the A1»£C Membership. 

These institutions are two-year community colleges o'ffcring degree programs 
at the Associate of Arts level. .They are in varying stages of development and 
their needs differ accordingly. However, they all have definite Similarities: 
they are tribajly-chartcrcd; their governing boards are comprised of Indian 
people; their student bod.ies are predominately Indian; they are in isolated 
locations: they actively reinforce unique tribal cultures while offering prattle 
curri(;ula geared to contemporary lifestyles; and they are community serilce - 
oriented. 

A« relatively new institutions, they remain Isolotcd^froo the mainstream ef 
higher education in this country and arc struggling for survival. Tlicy arc 
small and lack complexity. However, the educational processes and concepts 
they represent arc the most modern avoilablc while at the' same time reflecting . 
a unique tribal ly-bascd approach to community oriented education. 
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The possession and control of one's own educational system Is vital to the 
dovelopnent and survival of a peoplp.. The experience of other nationalities 
and groups throughout the world Indicates that H people raust possess their own 
school systea In order to survive and advance. If American IntTian^tribes are to 
survive as a people, they nust develop and control their own schools Including ^ 
higher education institutions. This, In Its simplest form, is the basic reason 
for AIHEC colleges' existence. 

These Colleges represent a new dimension in the field of higher education 
for American. Indians ai^d Alaskan Natives. They are a tangible exaijiple of self- 
determination, a term that- signifies the contemporary era of programs for 
Indians by Indians, Keeping pace with changing times, these colleges reflect a 
heightened awareness among Indian tribes of their responsibility t</ chart their 
own directions in postsecondary education. As new schools, they provide a 
framework for innovative action. They provide realistic liccess to college level 
Instruction not available otherwise on the.' reservations. 

From the'beglnning of their existence, tribally-chartered community colleges 
have faced an uphill struggle in dealing with their developmental problems. 
Central to the issue Is their lack of endowments or other forms of stable funding 
for basic operational costs. For the most part, these schOPls must depend on| 
year-to-year grants mainly from federal .government sources as well as private 
funding agencies. However, such "soft money'* is highly unstable and inhibit^' 
effective long-range planning and other regular management functions. Total 
financial support from limited Tribal resources is unrealistic; and In view of 
their stntiis ;is. trlh;»l ly-control led institutions, titc respective states have 
tended to take a position of little or no support In^ terms of funding. 
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Consequently, the AIHKC organltatlon has looked to the federal govenwent 
for a stable funding base. LackUg clear legislative authority in terms of 
specific language to provide assistance, the Bureau of Indian Affairs gives 
only mininal support to three colleges (Oglala Sioux Comnunity Col lege, sinte 
Gleska College, and Turtle Ktountain Con»Mnity College) through the b/a's "Band 
analysis'* budgetifig process and to Navajo Community College through authority 
of the Navajo Community College Act» P. L. 92-189. 

Thus, the Consortium was greatly encouraged when the U. S.. Congress took a^ 
leadership role in expanding and clarifying the government's mandate to assist 
these colleges through appropriate enabling legislation. This effort has 
resulted In passage of S.12J5, the "Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of"l977''' during the 1st Session of the 95th Congress, and 
Introduction of^a companion Bill in the House, \{, R. 9158, now H. R. 11104 
which is pending. ' - 

Enactment of this^gislation, with support of the Executive Branch, will 
be a landmark in contcm^jorary^ American Indian and Alaskan Native postsecondary 
education and will stand as a positive indication of the government's commitment 
to the concept of Indian self-determination and betterment of Indian lives 
through higher education. -It will enable those eligible Tribes and their 
Institutions to move forward with confidence in their educational future and 
will deal decisively with the needs of tribally-chartered.colleges in their ' 
continued development, operation, and,iMprove(ient. 

The /rilKJlly-controlloJ community coliogcs presently in cxi.stcncc today 
each derive V^cvr authority from the charters which the tribes enact to formally 
establish the governtnc hody of each specific college. The charters spell out 
for each institution 'and governing body, 'the specific mission, goals and 
objectives, and responsibilities. In e'.fcct. the charters outline the derived 
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authority of each institution, i.e., their Icgil right to opd^atc as sublrlbal 
entitles, or In the language of P. L. 93-638, as "Indian organizations," As 
such, a tribal college may be authorized by the tribal council to borrow money 
and to mortgage Clf it owns property) Uke any other cAfrporate body. 

In deriving such authority ?rom the authority "of the tribal . government and 

the Inherent tribal sovereignty, the charters have the effect of enhancing and 

■ . .. ^ 

proiaotlng tribal sovereignty. For example^ the various regional accrediting 

agencies, as a precondition for eligibility for accreditation, state that an 

instltutlpn "has a charter and/or formal authority from an appropriate govern- 

mental agency". The tribal charters of those colleges, which are now accredited 

or are candidates for accreditation, are recognized by the regional associations 

as possessing equal authority as state charters for state universities. 

The tribes, iji recognition of ^the primary mission of the tribal colleges as 

being to strengthen tribal government, give the colleges the opportunity to 

develop through continuity and consistency In lon^t^range planning aiid program 

Implementation. Thi tribe and the ttlbal charter thus provides an environment 

for their educational Institutions to have the academic freedom and on-^olng 

stability that is vital to tW educational function.' 

It Is of utmost importance that trlb<;s are thj^ o^ies who establish col leges 

and conseqaehtly possess the ultimate and final authority. 

The basic concept of fwleral ^support for Indian Institutions Is^ rooted In ■ 

the trust responsibility of the United States government for Indian tribes.. ** 

Historically, the Snyder Act (25 U.S.C. 13) authorized the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs to "direct, supervise and expend such monies as Congress may appropriate 

for the benefit, care and assistance of the Indians for the following purposes: 

general support and civilization, including education." ■ 
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Public U* 93-638, "TI,c IHai.n Self-Deterainatipn and Educatfonal 
. A..i,t.„ce Act of 197S", furth.r delineates thi, authority to .ean that Indian 
tribe* «y contract directly «ith the Bureau of Indian Affairs to ad«inlstcr 
these prograas and services themselves. , . 

Section 203(4). Title II of P.L. 93-638, ..ndated the" Secretary of I.n'^rior 
to prepare and subnit to Congres, by October 1, 1975, "h specific prajra«, 
together -..iih detailed legislative reco-endatrons, to as'sist the develop«nt 
and adainistritlon of Indian-controlled coH^nity collogei." 

Clearly the precedent exists' for federal; support for Indian institutions. 
Such institutional support is not based on racial ly.'deter«ined criteria but on. ' 
legal agreements .Mde between the United sfates and Indian Tribes. 

The relationship between- the U. S. goveniwnt and American Indian tribes ' 
is like no oth?r relationship between a modern nation and. the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the lands occupied by such nations.' It is a unique relationship. . 
It is a relationship which has fostered "special" privileges as well as specirt 
disabilities for members of Federally recogniied Indian tribes. Such status, 
Which incurs benefits as well as disabilities, is recognized by recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court.- n,, general thrust of these decisions has . 
been that in dejiling with legal cases t'ouceming Indian tribes, the United States 
does not view indians as , racial class ^biit rather as a political class. This 
philosophy is ^t the heart of legal arguments underlying legislation such as 
that being discussed in this hearing.. Moreover. H. R. nm is consistent with 
the federal, responsibility for Indian education. Indian-controlled community 
colleges are locally h,l«d and tribally chartered. As such -they arc within the 
spirit of prisent federal Indian policy as exemplified by P. L. 93-638, the 
Indian Sclf-Dctcrtiination and taucational Assistance ^ct. „ ^ 
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RESOLUTION NO. 78-00009 



OF 

flllClilGllll INC. 



Saulc Set. Mirir. Miehlsin 4mi 
9D6^)2>«995 



WHEREAS:, jhe Inter^Trl^ council of Michigan , Inc. Is a duly organized 
governing bo4y under state charter, filed April 16, 1968, and 

WHERte: The Inttr-Trlbal Council of Michigan, inc.. Is located at-405 E.' 
EasterdAy Avenue; Sault Ste. Marie. Michigan 49783. and 

of Incorporation established a Joint 
""ePi^sent^ng the four (4) reservations of 
?i5u2 ^•i"-'' Mills Indian Connunlty. Hannahvllle 

Chlppewa^biJ^ind^*""*' Comnunlty, and the Saginaw 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs Is mandated by Section 203 4 of 
Pub 1c Law 93-638, Indian Self-OetemlnatlSn and EduStional . 
SSS^JjJ'T^t ^^J** Oovemraents In the developqient 

and a(fai1n1strat1on of the Indian-controlled coitmunlty colleges. 

The Rureau of Indian Affairs presently provides assistance to 
only 5 of 18 tribal ly-chartered coowunUy colleges now In ex- 
istence which Is grossly Inadequate, and 

WHEREAS; H. R.'9158 which would provide basic support to tribally con- 
- trolled conraunlty colleges Is presently pending In the U. S. 
.House of RepresenUtlves, and , 

WHEREAS: Indian organizations and tribes have expressed positions of 

solidarity onvthe need for specific authority for the funding of 
tribal ly-control led, sanctioned, and chartered Indian corrwunlty 
colleges and have expressed such support. at their annual meeting^ 
and/or conventions. ' 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: The Inter*-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc:. 
recognizes the need for Indian Community Colleges and urges the 
support of legislation to assist in the development. and adminis- 
tration of tribal ly-control led conrounlty colleges. » 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



^WHEREAS:: 



Bay MfOs RtMrvation 
ttMof, MtehigMi 4971B 

KvwMnaw Bay nvMivation 
L'AnM, MlehltfM 4»$4a 



ImImIIi Rosarvttion 

Mt PlaiMnt. Michigan 48858 

Hannahvllla Raatrvttion 
Wtlaon. Mlehtgan 4SB96 , 
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BE IT FURTHER RESaVEO: Th«t upon enactment of this legislation, funding 
shall be aide available to ar\y Trfbally>chartered division 
or govenwient or tribally-chartered institution or upon 
request of the tribe or tribes. 

' . ^ '. ' ♦ ' 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That •Inter-'Tribal Council of Michigan urges that 
additional funds, be made available at the.earliest possi- 
ble date to those tribally-chartered colleges in desperate 
need to allow then expansion plans* and to continue their 
present program. 

CERTIFICATIOlii " , » 

The fbregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Board of Directors of Inter- o 
Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc., with a quorum present during (Regular, Special) 
session on this mh d ay of February . 19/8. By a vote of . 3 f o r 0 
opposed, and o a bstaining. 

Frederick Dakota T ~ ' 

* Chainaan of the Board 
r ^ Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. 

-J ¥ 

STATEMENT OP THOMAS SHORTBULL 

"Mr. Shortbull;^ Mr. Chairman arid members of the committee. 
As President of the Oglala Siouic Ck)mmunity College, I am pleased 
- tp submit the following testimony for your consideration in support 
of H.R. 11104, a bill to provide grants to tribally controlled commu- 
riity colleges.^ 

The/Indian community .colleges have worked many years for the 
passage of this bill, and it is encouraging that this committee 
might pass the necessary legislation for a reliable source of funding 
for the Indian colleges. 

The Qglala Sioux Community College was founded by tribal 
council initiative on the Pine Ridge reservation in 1970 as the 
Nation's second Native .American-contro]Ied college. Attended by 
neither, the money or attention of Federal and State agencies and 
private foundations, its birth came from sheer drive to create a 
needed institution, for the growth of the Oglala Sioux as a people, 
and^ the willingness to patch together whatever resources lay at 
hand to do so. Hie mission of the college with its subsequent 
growth and development partakes of that original tribal determina- 
tion to. provide whatever nigher education programs and resources 
will sustain and advance the Oglala Spux community. The college 
has consistently seen this minion as best served by seeking to 
provide training for students which, while serving their own indi- 
vidual and economic needs, also prepares: them to serve their 
people with full awareness of Lakota culture and the issues and 
problems confronting contemporary tribal society. . 

With' the passage of Public Law 93-638, Congress has made it a 
policy that India tribes would be allowed to manage their own 
affairs. However, ongress is^ recently ^being asked to reshape its 
policy toward Indian tribes through*' various anti-Indian bills. 
Rather then destroying its unique relationship with Indian tribes, 
it appears to me that Congress would want to look at means y/hich 
could strengthen tribal governments. Indian community colleges 
can assist the tribes in its management capabilities by training 
Indian people to have the technical skills which are npw necessary 
on the Inclian reservations. Therefore, Indian community colleges 
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should be .thought of as a positive vehicle for change on the reser- 
vations. ^ 'J ' 

Enrojiing 150. part-time students in 1970, lhe,Ogl&la Sioux Com- 
munity College has averaged over the last 4 years 368 students 
with a full-time equivalent of 295. The majority of the students 

' are women averaging around 250 students, and the student body is 
primarily those over 25 years old. Of the 368 students, 13 percent 
are.nop-Indians, which equates to the, populjeition of the reserva- 

y {^on. Although the community college , is primarily intended for 
Indian people, the doors are open to any student who wishes to 
take courses with the coUfege. In fact, the college encourages non- 
Indian people from the reservation and surrounding .areas to take 
classes in the Lakota studies department so as to achieve an under- 
standing of the Indian people. The college realizes that it can also 
pe a productive force for the -improvement of racial relations be- 
tween the Indian and non-Indian people. 

This year has been ^ turning point in the future development of 
the Oglala Sioux Community College. There have been two recent 
developments that will have a miegor impact on the future of the 
college, and they are (1) the Board of Regents of the State of South 
Dakota has given authority, to the Oglala Sioiix Community College 
to neg6tiate 4-year degrees in education and human services with 
State Colleges; arid (2) the college has applied for candidate status 
for accreditation in the North Central Accreditation Association. 
This^, will, mean that the college will be able to have students 
receive 4-year degrees with a majority of the course work done on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation. Accreditation will allow the college to 
have the autonomy to operate the college to meet the needs of the 
Oglala people. The college will seek accreditation for offering asso- 
ciate of arts degrees, and will contract with the state colleges for 
the third and fourth year of the baccalaureate degree. 

With these recent developments— and the college has served the 
higher education needs (jf the Pine Ridge Reservation for the last 7 
^^^'^T^^® Oglala Sioux Community College has proven itself as a 
viable institution which is deserving of Federal assistance. 

I would like to point out some justiff.c&tion for congressional 
fundmg of Indian community colleges. Beginning with the estab- 
lishment of Indian reservations, the Federal Government has con- 

. sidered that it is its responsibility to provide for the education of 
young Indian people. It was originally an obliga^'.ion assumed under 
treaties with the Indian tribes. Later, it became recognized as one 
aspect of the Federal Government's trust obligations toward Indian 
trib^. Elementary and secondary school education has, thus, been 
furnished in schools built and operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.-In some reservation areas in which there is also a substan- 
tial non-Indian population and State-operated schools have been 
built, Indian children have been educated in these schools, but the 
Federal Government has provided substantial assistance ' either 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs or through the Office of 
Education, or both. 

In the field of higher education, the Congress has increasingly 
supported the scholarship program for Indian youngsters operated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. But, in recent decades, another 
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kind of educational institiftion has come into being: the community 
college. 

On the Navajo reservation, a community college was organized 
which received substantial Federal support. On my reservation and 
other reservations, ^community colleges have also come into exis- 
tence, but have not as yet received the support wliich would enable 
them to deliver services at the level which is truly necessary. That 
is the reason for H.R. 11104, and that is the reason why I am 
testifying in strong support of this bill. 

Please note^that the obligation to provide for Indian education is 
one . which the Federal Government assumed in the earliest days of 
the Republic. In regards to this obligation and the Federal trust 
responsibility, we would like to submit an addendum to this state- 
ment to the committee at a later date. It is the one asf^ect of 
Federal Indian involvement which has been noncontroversial. 
Much that is good and useful has been accomplished throui^h effec- 
tive education assistance. There is, thus^ nothing new or precedent 
setting about adding Federal aid to Indian community collie edu- 
cation to the Federal azd programs now in, place for elementary, 
secondary, and * other higher education. But in the case of the 
eleroentiuy, secondary, and college programs, the facilities have 
either been provided through the Indian Bureau or through Public 
Law 81-815 or, particularly in case of colleges, facilities Imve bieen 
built by States or private interests. In those areas of the country 
for which I am testifying, the States do not consider Indian educa- 
tion to' be their responsflbility and will, therefore, not provide com- 
munity college facilities or funding assistance. Nor has our experi- 
ence shown that private groups are likely to come to our reserva- 
tions to fund community colleges. At the same time, we prefer not 
to have the Bureau of Indian Affairs take responsibUity for the 
operation of community colleges. There are a good many* Indian 
..tribes fully capable of providing the administrative and educational 
leadership that is necessary to create a community college and 
operate it. All that is lacking is the funds that would be needed to 
provide stability for those institutions. That is what we are seeking 
through this bill. , 

Although there is legal precr^lent for expanding Indian education 
assistance, there is still a more compelling reason, and that is that 
the Indian cominunity colleges are unable to receive funding from 
the State governments or the Indian tribes. 

Indian t:ommunity colleges exist because they maintain they 
have the jurisdiction to provide higher education for Indian people 
within the reservation. This tribal position is in line with the 
principle of Indian law that holds that Indian tribes have the 
internal sovereignty to govern thnr own lives.-The Oglala Sioux 
Tribe adhered to this principle c' Indian law by chartering tb'^j. 
Oglala Sioux Community College .ith the exclusive authority co' 
reffulate higher education on th^^ r^juervation. 

However, the States are incrf^^ mgly taking the position that if 
the tribes exert the authcnty u . Ahdlei services, then the States 
have no responsibility, ♦^o provic financiAl assistance to^ the tribes. 
In effect, the States a r saying that if the tribes want to provide 
services to their peopi , they will haVe to do it alone. The States 
have provided very litde Lnancial support to the operation of thiB 
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Indian colleges. Therefore, the Indian community colleges can 
expect little assistahce from the States. ' . ' 

The Indian tribes could also provide funding through the tradi- 
tional method of financing higher education with a tax base. How- 
ever, there simply is not an adequate tax base on the reservation. 
Ihe property tax is not available to the tribes, because Indian land 
IS in trust status and canpot be taxed. With the- high level of 
unemployment on . the reservation, very little revenue would' be 
generated by taxing s individuals. The lack of a tax tase is the 
reason why the Federal Government must be responsible for ele^ 
mentary and -.secondary education on the Indian reservations. 
Iherefore, due to a lack of a xunding tax base, Indians are unable 
to tund education programs on the Indian reservaty)n. 

Let me, therefore, emphasize that what this bUl will help us do is 
pve fttrdngth to community coUege programs in areas of the coun- 
try where other sources of funds are simply not available. Let me 
emphasize, though, that our colleges are by no means intended to 
be segTMated mstitutions. Our doors /*rill be open to all residents of 
surrounding communities, India^ tIaJWell as nbn-lndian 

In. conclusion, the following are justifications for Congress to 
|und the Oglala Sioux Community College and other Indian col- 
leges: (1) our Institution has proven itself as a viable entity which 
f?" ^o^'.'^T education needs of the Pine Ridge-Reserva- 

tion; U) the Indian community colleges are a productive force for 
"f®°^ ,<^"apge in the Indian and non-Indian communities; and (3) 
the Federal Government through its trust responsibiUty has an 
obligation to provide educational assistance which the States and 
the Indian tnbes are either unwilling or unable to provide fundine 
assistance. " 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. McDonald. 

STATEMENT OF JOE McDONALD 
Mr. McDonald. Mr. Chairmen, distinguished members of the 
committee, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Joe McDonald. I am 
".PI fu •''^'rather a director of Native American programs 
?'.fia*f}faa pommunity College, and work directly with the Black- 
S^Uiis legislSn ''"^ the Blackfeet Tribe to testify in support 

You have mypfficial statement. I would like to elaborate on that 
and make other comments. 

Let me take some time and explain what is happening with 
"'fr^Ti?°",'r° colleges at these two reservationij. 

The Blackfeet Tnbe has chartered the operation of Blackfeet 
,Community College. The college is operational. It has a president, a 
board of trusteed, and has offered a minimum of 50 quarter credits 
of course work each quarter for the past 2 years. Flathead Valley 
Community Collegfe, with the assistance of title III of the Higher 
Sr^lv'^r'a^u • entered into a bilSteral agreement with the 
Blackleet Tnbe to provide technical assistance and give the courses 
offered credibility by use of FVCC's full accreditation. When Black, 
feet Community Cpll^e becomes fully accredited, it will be able to 

J f Flathead Valley. Community College, and wUl 

certify the credibility of the courses offered by itself 



The college development is exactly the same for the Confeder- 
ated Salish and Kootenai Tribe. The tribe has oflicially char£ered 
and established Salish Kootenai Community College. It also has a 
board of trustees and has offered over 50 quarter credits of course 
work- for the past ^2 ye^rs. It has had a department of forest 
technology * for 5 years, and this program to date has had seven 

graduates. The college is also providing training for mcgors in 
uman services technology, business, and in the general college 
transfer area. 

This past year Salish Kootenai Community College has had 180 
students enrolled in classes with a full-time equivalent of 125 stu- 
dents. The Blackfeet Community College this past year has had a 
total of 146 students enrolled in classes, resulting in a full-time 
e<|uivaleilt of 91 students. Our funding is year-to-year funding. 
Right now we don't know whether we will exist next year or not. 
The demand from' the community is overwhelming. The community 
and the tribe want the program. 

Our tribe, the Salish and Kootenai Tribe, entered into a treaty in 
1855 with the U.S. Government. They acceded a great deal of land. 
The United States, in the treaty indicated they would provide edu- 
cational programs. At first, these programs were very basic read- 
ing, writing, basic agriculture, construction. Later on, we had voca- 
tional schools, but people had to leave the reservation to get to the 
vocational schools. 

With the passage of the Wheeler* Act in 1934, Indian students 
were able to get loans to go to college, but there was no way to pay 
them back. 

After World War II, they were able to enter under the GI bill. 

The 1950's was a poor time for college assistance, and it wasn't 
until the War on Poverty that there was much of an impact of 
Indians attending college. To take advantage of the programs, they 
had to leave home and go to colleges away from the reservation. In 
this process, we had a very h}gh dropout rate. Many of the students 
don't make it. When vou take an Indian student from Browning, 
Mont., and enroll him in a school, wherever it might be, it's a 
tremendous change for them to go from their home to a larger 
community. It's a cultural shock, and results in many^xetumirig to 
their reservation. ^——^^^^^ 

Many of the reservation schools,'tKe'programs are not that good., 
as Mr. Blouin knows from his investigation. So we have studentf? 
, coming to college with poor backgrounds. The curriculum is often 
impel sonal and is not what is needed by the students to return 
home and do the job. 

We think the community college answers all these problems. 
Community colleges are growing throughout the United States, and 
they serve a certain type of student not uncommon to the reserva- 
tion. They serve students who are married, have families, and can't 
leave to go to college elsewhere. It serves people locked into jobs. It 
serves older people wanting to be retrained and wanting to have an 
opportunity at some other job. These are the people we are serving 
with the tribally controlled community colleges. 

The program demands are tremendous. We have individuals on 
the reservation with a lot of aspiration and hope. Tribal govern- 
ments are asking for special programs all the time, forest technol- 
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ogy, people in the law-enforcement business — we have had over- 
, whelming demands throughout Montanar 

We have this growing concern for community colleges on the 
reservation. Let me spend some time on what is happening with 
other tribes in Montana. The Crow Tribe lias recently chartered a 
community college) as have the Northern Cheyenne. The Fort Peck 
Tribe are completing the groundwork for having a community 
college on their reservation. The Rocky Boy Reservation is sending 
out help signals to get some postsecondaiy educational programs 
going for its peopler The Fort Belknap Tribe has a variety of 
training programs now and is Iciokinjf at organizmg these programs 
so that they can certify their credibility and not have to look for 
the nearest State or private college to do it for them. 

Why do we need the legislation? Why don't we go to other 
sources? We have a title III grant, but it is less than minimal. They 
are over there in Silver Spring reading pur proposals right now. 
We don't know whether we will be funded or not. 

I wfes just looking at Tommy ShortbuU's records, and all grants 
expire nejft yesur. 

The State has three community colleges. Two >yere started before, 
World War II. They have a legislative mandate hot to start any 
more. The tribes use their internal sovereignty powers to charter 
these community colleges. We need the support of this legislation 
to generate^' revenue and carry out the desires of these tribes.. 

All the Indian tribes have supported this. The Senate has passed 
legislation, ^e have resolutions from Governors. And we think the, 
program will help everybody in the community and improve coni- 
munity communications. It's a noncontroversial bill. We think it 
meets our needs. ^ • 

In closing, I would like to say the guiding policy of the tribes is 
like the light, so to speak, at the end of the tunnel. This has been 
the major self-determination act. The major goal of Congress— I 
would like to read to you: "to compete and excel in the life areas of 
their choice, and to achieve the measure' of self-determination es-^ 
sential to their social and economic well-being." 

I don't know of a better way to fulfill this goal than in the 
S^fevelopment and operation of the tribal Indian community college, 
r I want to thank you for allowing me to testify oh behalf of the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribe, and the Blackfeet Tribe. 
1 Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 
'l [The testimony of J. F. McDonald follows:] 
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TESriMOKY or J. F. HcDOtird^D 
SUBMITTED ON BEHALr OF 
THE CONFEDERATED SALISH 
AND KOOTEMAI rPRIBE AKD DLACKFEET 
TRIBES OF M0^1TANA 
TO ■ THE I 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON P^STSECONDARY EDUCAflON 
OF THE i 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATipN AND LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRjESENTATIVES 
^ NINETY-^^IFTH CONGRESS 

FIRST SESSION. 
ON 

H.R. 11104 



Mr. Chairman, distinguished. -members of the Committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is JOe McDonald. I am a tribal 
councilman from the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribe. I am 
also Coordinator of Native American Programs at Flathead Valley 
Coinnunity College (FVCC) , Kalispe^ll, Montana. Native American 
Programs at" FVCC is involved in assisting the Blackfeet Tribe and 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribe in developing their own 
tribally controlled community colleges at each of their respective 
reservations. I am here today, in behalfof both tribes to 
testify in support of H.R. 11104. 

Let me take sonte time and explain what is happening with 
tribally controlled community colleges at these ^wo reservations. 

I The Blackfeet Tribe has chartered the operation of 
BlacWfeet Community College.. The^college is operational. It has 
a president, a board of trustees and has offered a mfnimum of 
50 quarter credits of course work each quarter for the past two 
years. Flathead Valley Community College, with the assistance o£- * 
Title III of the Higher Education Act, has entered into a' bilateral 
agreement with the Blackfeet Tribe to provide technical assistance 
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FVCC's 
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and to xjive the courses offered credability by use of 

full accreditation. Vilien Blackfeet Community College/'becoines 

/ 

fully accredited it will be able to be independent cyf Flathead 

i r 
Valley Community College, and will certify the* credability of the 

/ • 

courses offered by itself. * / ' 

/ - ' 

The college development Is exactly tfie same for the 

" . / / 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribe. Th^ Tribe has officially/ 

chartered and established Salish Kootenai Community College, it 

also has a board of trustees and has offj^ed over 50 quarter/ ' 

credits of course work for the past two years. It has had a 

Department of Forest Technology for five years and this .program 

to date has had seven graduates. The college is also/providing 

training for majors in human services technology, business, qnd in 

the general college transfer area. 

This past year Salish Kootenai Comi^unitj^ College has had 
180 students enrolled in classes with a F\2ll Time Equivalent (PTE) 
of 125 stude.Tts. - The Blackfeet Community College, .this past year, 
has had a total of 146 students enrolled in classes resulting in 
an FTE of 91 students. 

The response to the development of community colleges 
on these two isolated reservations from €he Indian community and 
the tribal government has been overwhelming. There is a,,strong 
need for the existence of tribally controlled community colleges on 
these two Indian reservations. ^ It ismy feeling that the same need 
exists on the large Indian reservations throughout Indian country. 
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Postsecondary educatior.al opportunity has been 
available to re^rvati6n Indian students for the past 10-15 years 
through the BIA educational grant program, work study, supplementary 
educational opportunity grants and recently tj^e basic gran.t. In 
order to taVe advantage of the college assistance programs, the 
Indian student has had to leave home 'and Iiravel to distant four ^ 
year college campuses. 

For many Indian students, the cultural shock of. leaving 
their Indian communities and entering a four year college or 
uniy^jrsity in a metropolitan area is too great, and they drop out 
or are forced, out.. Many Indian s*;udents lack the academic back-' 
grouhd to enter into four year college programs.. Some Indian 
.Students find the college curriculum at white controlled colleges 
lacking in deyelopr.ental studies ^ impersonal and irrelevant to the 
needs of the Indian cor?:tvunity . 

Tr.rbal programs. Tribal government, and Indian students 
•^have been asking Blackfeet and Salish Kootenai Community Colleges 
for educational programs to meet their special needs. \ the 



reservation people are pleading for an opportunity to ^imp'^ove 
their skill, broaden their mind.o, and sharpen their pulturaX 
understanding. Up to this point neither college program has ha>l' 
the financial or human resources to meet all of the demands for 
special programs*. 

The people that the Indian community college serves are 
those people that aren't able to leave thrs reservation for po?;t:- 
secondary educat'ional tr-:sining. The reasons why they can't are - 
varied and are many. Basically these people are married and have 
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fa*niliej ar»d can't mnvo, of tc-f the *fairiiies have a single head 
of the hoiiGC'hold. Some peopJd.ai\e locked into jobs and can't 
advance without f urtht^t trtiining and can't afford to leave their 
job for the necessary 'training. Many are unable to adjust. .to an 
environment other than their tribal cultural environment. 

Let me spend some time on what . is happening with other 
I'ribes in Montana. The Crow Tribe has recently chartered a 
community college as have the Northern Cheyenne. Thtf Fort Peck 
Tribe are completing the ground work for having a community 
college on their reservation. The Rocky Boy Reservation is 
sending out help signals to get some postsecondary educational 
programs going for its people. The Fort Belknap Tribe has a 
variety of training programs now and is looking at organizing 
th-esa programs so that they can certify their credability and not 
have to look for the nearest state or private college to do it fox 
then. ^ 

I can't think of a better way for tribes to fulfill the 
major national goal of Congress expressed in PL 93-638 than to get 
operational tribaily controlled community colleges. 

The goal expressed by Congress is "provide ti^e quantity 
and quality of educational services arid opportunit- i nq which will 
permit Indians to compete and excel in* the life ar.as of their 
choice, and to achieve the measure of self -determination essential 
to. .their social and economic well being." {Vh'^T^'i^, Section 3,c). 
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CcBunrttea members, i thank you for the opporeunity to 
testify before you on this proposed legislation. On behalf of the 
Confeder?ited Salish and Kootenai Tribe of the Flathead Indian 
Reservation and my friends, the Blackfeet Tribe, I hope that you 
will join .withthe desires of Indian people* throughout Indian 
country and endorse this important piece of legislation. * ^ 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Bordeaux. ^ ' 

STATEMENT OP LIONEL BORDEAUX 
, Mr. Bordeaux. I want to point out, since the early days of the 
f®Pubhc,jCongress has legislated specifically for the benefit of 
Indians. The treatment accorded Ameridan Indians in" terms of 
special*federal benefits is unlike the treatment accorded any other 
group m the United' States. The Supreme Court has held many 
tunes tha^the Congress can legislate for Indians as members of 
tnbal groups which is not inconsistent with the Constitution 
Therefore, issues with respect to s^egation .which may be raised 
m the context of other minority institutions of higher learning dre 
not applicable to tribally jchartered institutions. It must be remem- 
bered that legislation for the benefit of Indian tribes and tribally 
chartered institutions is in the context of a political relationship 
and not a racial class. See Morton v. Mdncari, Supreme; 

No. 2, Congress has historically worked within a tribally oriented 
delivery system. When Congress provided for the control of BIA 
progr^ through contracting in accordance with Pub. Law 93-638, 
^J5 . U.b.C., t^ must be done with the consent of a tribe and 
through a tnbally approved organizat on. When the BL^ provides , 
services or when Congress legislates Indian preference in employ- 
ment in the BIA, it is in the context of members of Federally 
recognized tnb^. In other words, special services for Indians in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is limited to members of tribes, and not 
just to persons who claim Indian bloc Therefore, HR 11104 is 
consistent with congresgional action' fai o.ner areas of Indian affairs ' 
and no other minority group can use H R. 11104 as precedent for 
special programs. ^ ) 

No. 3, tribes and tribal organizations v ^ve been excludecNfecun/^'"'"^^ 
federal programs. More than bne-hal all domestic assistance 
programs exclude liidi^i ribes fror> itilizihg their benefits, be- 
cause the legislation 1 mits its hen ^ to States or other local 
^subdivisions of government. 'Ha . .ck oi eligibility is caused, then, 
by overaight or dmbiguity, or m most cases by the dominance of 
progrwits by States, or other npn-Indian interests. However, tribes 
as self-goyemmental units should be able to benefit from these 
prj^ams. Emphasis must therefore be placed on the need for set- 
asides m all programs which assure that tribally chartered institu- 
tions receive an appropriate share of funding. // 

No. 4, Songress itself has, denied St^ttes jurisdiction over Indian 
tnbes and reservations. The rbquirement that tril>es participate in 
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State plane is an indirect and unintentional extension of State 
jurisdiction and frequently results ia tribes being excluded from 
State plans. Tribes have also been totally excluded where the State 
has no junior colleges, such as in our State of South Dakota, and 
therefore no need for a Sta:te plan. , 

In closing, I would like to throw this out. Father is not here. I 
had specifically thought of this closing remark when somebody 
comments as we have heard from previous testimony. But this 
story tells of a rancher who acquired his empire and finally sat 
back to enjoy what he had. There is a big mountain in his back- 
ground. The, man climbed it fo review what he had gathered. 
Howeyer, on the last leg, he stumbled and fell. He was hanging on 
a branch and hanging there. He couldn't go up or down. The man 
gave one last desperate hollar for help and he hollered, "Is anybody 
up there?" 

Lo and behold, somebody answered and said, "Yes, I am." 
. The man was stunned, and he said, "Who are you?" 
The anawer was, "I am the Lord." 

He said, "Hey, Lord, you can do anything; take me up there with 
you." 

The Lord said, "Do you have faith?" 
He said, "Yes." • 

The Lord said, "If you have faith, then let yourself go." 

There was a long silence-, and finally the man hollered back, "Is 
anybody else up there." 

Unfortunately, Congressman Ford, we can't call upon anybody 
else. The committee will either give this legislation life or death. 
But we have faith you will recognize our need for continued growth 
and development through the enactment of our own legislation, 
namely. House Bill 11104. 

Thank you. 

Sir. Ford. We thank you very much. The testimony presented by 
this panel clearly indicates the wisdom of the people who suggested 
the makeup of the panel, because you obviously speak from the 
point of the most informed— or people who should be the most 
informed groups in this country with respect to problems of Indi- 
ans. 

I want to see if I can get a better understanding as to what was 
said here. 

There have been several references to Public Law 93-638, the 
Indian Self-Determiriation and Educational Assistance Act. The 
panel gives me the impression they think it's a pretty good act. Am 
I mistaken in that impre^ion? That act authorizes the Secretary of 
tl^e Interior in the tradition of the ancient, not-always-successful 
methodology of the Federal Government in dealing with Indian 
education, to enter into negotiation for formulating educational 
ir i titutions of.all kinds. 

What is the proljlem with that act? Why isn't it doing what you 
?sk the new legislation to do? Is it because the act is not broad 
enough, or because the Secretary of the Interior from time to time 
doesn't respond. 

Mr. CuFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I refer to a specific section in that 
bill which has not been complied with to date by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. That section is title II, part A, section 2034. It deals 
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with Indian-controlled community colleges. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was to pifovid^ the C^ongress with a specific program togeth- 
er with detailed legislative recommendations to assist the develop- 
ment and administration of Indian-controlled community colleges. 
That report was to have been submitted to the Congress in October 
of.,1975. To d^ite, the Bureau of Indian Affairs still has not complied 
with Congress mandate regarding that report. 

Mr. Ford. That was my next question. Why hasn't this report 
been prepared or sent to us since that point has been made in one 
of the statements submitted? 

Mr. Cufford: The history on that has been one of excuses on the 
part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in that each time the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has been asked to testify on the Senate as well as 
the House side, they hftve come forth with a specific example. For. 
example, the BIA denied action on this provision stating there^was 
a joint study going on between the U.S. Office of Education ^d the 
BIA. The Bureau was deferring action on the bill until' this study 
\was completed. 

Xl'ollowing that hearing, the Higher Education Consortium set up 
a ineeting with the Commissioner and we asked if he knew of any 
such\study going on or talpng place. He informed us he was not 
aware of any such study and subsequent to that, he sent a letter to 
Assistant Secretary Forriest Gerard specifically stating there was 
no such study taking place. 

So we have had experiences of this nature as f§j>^ trying to get 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to come forth with^ recommendations 
and a specific program to address these community colleges. 

Mr. Ford. "The problem is not with the state of the Jaw. The 

Eroblem is with the Secretary of Interior, whoever he or she might 
e, since the adoption of that law. Whoever the Secretary was in 
1975 let the time that was mandated by the law come and go 
without complying with the law. . 
Mr. CuPFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been an 
acting position until the re<ent appointment of Forrest Gerard. 
Indian politicians, at least at tne trioal council level, have not be<en>' 
impressed with people working in educfation, particularly higher 
education: - 

Mr. Ford. That is. the impression I have had for 14 years on this 
committee. Mr. Meeds, who left the committee during this Con- 
gress, was this committee's, expert on it ahd the most vigorous in 
pursuing attempts to straighten them out both on this committee 
and on the Interior Committee. 

One of the first things that struck my cariosity when I looked at 
this bill was that the Secretary that is described in the bill is not 
the , Secretary of HE^y but the Secretary of Interior. I had been 
under the impression that people generally operated on the as- 
sumption that Secretaries of Interior had not put a very high 
priority on education in the past and that the track record of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in handling education was not really that 
good. ' 

Normally, when we see the word "Secretary'' bfefore this commit- 
tee, we are talking about the Secretary of HEW and the Office of 
Education. So that leaves me with a question: If you have had this 
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kind of expenenc6 with respect to just a study ol' how to develop 
Indian-controlled community colleges, why then would you want to 
pass a new piece of legislation giving the authority for the adminis- 
tration of such a program back . to the people who have ignored it 
up until now? . - 

Mr. McDonald. From my experience as a tribal politician, and I 
have been in it 5 years now, actively participating in the Montana 
politics and the Northwest Tribal Organization and the National 
Congress, traditionally those people have not felt that they have 
had the expertise, the tribal leaders, to deal in education. 

So education has not had that priority, but it is rapidly chanrinff 
as we get people. . 

Mr. Ford. I am not talking about the attitude at the tribal level 
The question is why haven't those who have testified so far com- 
mented at all on the administration of this program which would 
be^ put back into the hands of the people who are apparently 
responsible for your feeling that there is a need for 'hew legislation. 

Is everybody satisfied that we ought to be writing another piece 
of legislation to give back to the Secretary of Interior and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs the administration over whatever new 
initiatives there are in tribally controlled community colleges'^' 

Mr. •ShOrtbull. It is the same reason the Indian- tribes do not 
support the move of the Bureau of Education out of Interior and to 
HEW. It IS the same philosophy we have with regard to that and 
that IS the loss of trust responsibility if it went over to HEW. We 
would have no protection both on the elementary and secondary 
and higher education of the trust responsibility that we feel is in 
Interior. It would I: 'ost if we went to HEW. 

When we drafted this legislation on the Senate side we dealt, 
with that particular question. We felt at that time that we wanted 
to protect the trust responsibility that we feel is in Interior. That is 
the reason we placed the respopsibility of administering the pro- 
gram m Interior. 

* Our hope is that one of these days, we have been told, that 
Interior in regard to Indian education will clean up its act. Hope- 
fully, if that time comes, they could administer the programs in a 
proper way. 

^ Mr. Ford. Froni Head Start, which I participated in back in the 
sixties, and recently we have tried to put more focus on it, to all 
the provisions of the Elementary and Secbndary Act that hav6 
special consideration for Indians on through higher education, I 
have heard consistently the wind blowing in one direction: The 
Departnient of Interior does not do a good job in higher education 
Legislation that attempts to do things in the field of education for 
Indians goes to the tender mercies of those people, an4 it does not 
tare well. I have heard the same thing here this morning. . 

Yet you say without hesitation-I don't see any heads shaking at 
the table— that although they are.SOB's, tbey are our SOB's and 
we are more comfortable with them than we are with some other 

oUb S. 

Is that what you are saying? 

Mr Blouin. If the chairman will yield, I think it is a question of 
expertise and the lack of it in OE. I think if you ask the people in 
education what 638 is, they would say 17. They wouldn't know ' 
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what in the blazes self-determination \jras all about. They h^ve 
never been involved in the execution of it. 

J think the Indian community. as a whole, and I think you wilL 
find this as a Department of Mucation becomes a reality or the 
debate becomes a reality, the Indian community as a whole is split 
on the transfer. Some have reached the point of frustration where 
they feel that the only way out- -and I think this is the position the^ 
Navfyos are starting to take — is to transfer, provided that the'' 
changes our committee has already proposed in ESEA in terms of 
H.R. 9810, the needed control,' the signoff authority on elementary- 
secondary funding with it, and as well that the staff expertise go 
with it. \ 

If there were a Department of Education today and if /the Bu-r 
reaiu's educational responsibilities were part of it, I think 'thia bill 
would clearly be wijitten to move into that Department 'of Educa- 
tion. 

But until that happens, and that is really a Very uncertain point 
here, the place where the expertise exists is within the Bureau. 

Mr. Ford. Well, now, I was interested in the voluntary opinion 
on whether or not we should create a Department of Education. I 
have been up and down this road for many years with people, 
including Mr. Carter's task force who put together his proposals, 
about whether there should be a department. 

One of the disappointments I had in his proposals is that I don't 
think it goes quite far- enough. He backed off on taking veteran's 
education out of the Veterans' Administra,tion for the same rea- 
sons, that the Veterans' Administration has always passed out 
veteran's money and they understand veterans. There is absolutely 
no reason why the policy with respect to education could not be 
made in the existing Department of Education, prior to the cre- 
ation of one, the delegation of the authority to operate or carry out 
that policy could thgn go over to the Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, if they have the expertise to carry it out. 

But the whole purpose of trying to get a department together is 
to find some place in Government where people think in terms of 
education. We need some kind of organized policy so that we don't 
have oiftf policy in this department and another^ policy in this 
department. We have as many different definitions of what a stu- 
dent is and what a part-time and full-time student is and all the 
rest as we h^ive different departments of th^ Government sponsor- 
ing it. 

There is no reason why the policy with respect to the develop- 
ment of community colleges could not be in an jEducation Depart- 
ment and then after that policy is determined byi the Congress and 
the executive branch, it can be carried out by the same bureau- 
crats in the same seats over time. Nobody has to l^e a job. 

But I don't understand why at this point we are considering 
reinforcing and broadening the, power of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in educational matters when everyone . agrees that they 
have not done a good job with if. Do we have an opportunity for a 
committee, with legislation that has been assigned to us because of 
the way in which it is drafted, to get a hold on thes^ people? Do 
you prefer the present form of the bill that continues them in 
absolute control? 
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The only reference in 93-638f to. U,S, Office of Education is the 
requirement that under section 203 the Secretary of Interior will 
^ consult with the Secretary of HEW. 

Now, you" describe to us the true fact to be that the excuse used 
by the Secretary of Interior and his representatives for not meeting 
the laws requirement to come forward by 1975 with a plan for 
Indian-controlied community colleges was that they were still con- 
sulting witK the Secretary of HEW. 

You then go to the person directly responsible for that portion of 
the secretary of HEW*s operation and he tells you no such consul- 
tation is underway. He in fact signs off in effect by writing a letter 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs saying we not only are not studying 
it, but we have no intention to, as I understand you to put it, 
because you have not asked us to. 

They lied to* you or lied to somebody or they just 'let it fall 
through the cracks. We 'are now going to write a hew piece of 
le^latioh giving^ it to these people, instead of giving it to some- 
body .who so far has followed the' law. Even the predecessors of the 
present Commissioner, as poor as sonje of them have been, have, 
t)ecause of the prodding by this committee, almost always ultiinate- 
ly gotten attion. Yet everyone seems sanguine about the idea that 
sending it back to these people is a wise thing to do. ' 

Mr,. GuPFORD. I guess over the last couple oi^ days there has been 
testimony on S.. 991. We have testified there. Other tribal organiza- 
tions and tribal representatives testified. A quick summary is that 
•there was a split as far as supporting this bill to establish a 
department. Some of the fears and concerns that came out are as 
follows: . " ' , 

1. It was felt by m'any of us that the Department of Education to 
a great extent deals 'with States on a grant basis. They are public* 
school system oriented or centered whereas the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which houses the trust responsibility right now is a tribally 
controlled Center.-That is a major difference. . ' . 

There was no guarantee in the bill that the intent, the spirit and 
intent, of Public Law 93-638, the policy mandates contained ih that 
law, would be Upheld, accepted and implemented by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mr. Ford. Let me just interrupt you there. I don't, want to get 
away from the Central point. But if you took the position that with 
respect to higher education tiie higher education programs are 
5tate agency related, then you just don*t understand the higher 
education programs because in fact that is not the ca^S.- There is a 
much closer parallel to what you are trying to construct here, the 
^ tribally controlled community college and what already exists in 
higher education, than there is bet>veen the existing BIA type 
school and the Federal Government or* any Stater agency. 

So far af; I know, we have no program at the higher education 
level thac runs through States as an agencyf' Now some programs 
go to an Pistitution that may be controlled by a State, but they go 
to institutions. They go to public and nonpublic institutions with- 
out any discrimination or distinction, unlike the elementary and 
secondary which for different reasons is handled in different ways. 

As a matter of fact, in most States there is not any central State 
agency that controls higher education. Mine is one of them. They 
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are considering, unwisely I believe, a recommendation by our Gov- 
ernor that we set up such a State agency to controt higher educa- 

However, traditionally we have never had a State agency that 
tells us how many colleges we are going to have, where they are 
going to be or what they are going to be. Institutions develop, some 
within the framework of locfid education agencies like community 
colleges, some with special districts created for them like communi- 
ty colleges and some as a result of Federal legislation like a land 
grant college in each State. \ 

There is. no tradition at all in our higher education legislation of, 
dealing with' States fis entities in educational funding at the higher 
education level. We go directly to students and directly to institu- , 
tions. 

There is, so far as I know, no place in the statutes that you will 
find any distinction between public and nonpublic. As a matter of 
fact, I suspect ihat even with the public there is a closer parallel to 
the Indian board that operates a college or university within a 
State,' even a State-financed institution, and what my idea of what 
you *are> conceptualizing here as an Indian controlled community^ 
college than there is in anything that you would find in elemen- 
tary and secondary. 

Ifi other words, even the State colleges and universities in most 
of the States operate each of their institutions with a separate 
board that makes autonomous decisions with respect to the oper- 
ation of that institution. 

You dpn*t have thatJBt5?t of aii attitude with respect to BIA, do 
you? BIA Bays this v^Uhe w^^jrki^ going to be and they send out a 
blanket and everyjfody gets Onder^ the same blanket* They make 
broad general policy and impose thkt policy. 

Our legislation normally does not impose policy, at least not in a 
direct way, on the institutions that partici{)ate in higher education. 

Mr. Shortbull. I think it would lie very unwise for us to go on 
record supporting that our legislation be under the Department of 
Education, especially because of our concerns that the trust respon- 
sibilities miu>l go in a particular move to OE. Jf those qualifications 
could be made, aiid that is the qualifying statement that I think we 
would make, that if those trust responsibilities would be protected, 
then I think we could go on record as to where we would want it. 

I think right now it would be linwise for us to come out in 
support of OE if those trust responsibilties are not protected. 

Mr. Blouin. I don't know why this bill could not be written, Mr. 
Chairman, so thjat if the Government Operations Committee 
chooses to move, that this would move with it. 

Mr. Ford. I am not advocating a change in what the definition of' 
Secretary is ii;i the bill. I am just expressing questions that come to 
my mind, about the basic reason why new legislation is necessary 
has to be predicated on the fact that existing legislation is not 
adequate. 

At least up to this point the position taken by the people before 
us is that the problem is not with the legislation, it is with the 
administration. That leaves me with the question of whether or not 
we should deal with the administration. 
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Mr. BLoytN. I am not sure you are getting the right opinion from 
them in that regard. I think you will find, if you probe deeper, that 
there are some problems, some voids in the existing law, some lack 
of directives in existing law, to move into higher education within 
BIA because of the priorities. The Snyder Act is the basic educa- 
\\on funding meqjianism that exists for Indian education today. It 
is also the basic act that exists for. all funding of BIA. They put 
education at the bottom of the heap. 

Mr. Ford. We have not reached tjje question of new methodology 
for funding. The question I am raising, and obviously what I am 
suggesting is that before we go very much further, with the legisla- 
tion, I wpuld like somebody to give me a reason why we should 
continue to write legislation which would be administered by those 
who don't do a good job. I w;juld like to deal with that ouestion 
separately from whether or not you need new titles to add to the 
existing titles^ 

Mr. BtoWfTl think the basic question we should be addressing is 
whether or not there is a need for higher education m the Indian 
community and whether the existing structure addresses it. Once 
that is established, we can always argue about the semantics of it. 
Mr. Ford. Let's go to that. 
\ On page 3 of Mr. McDonald's statement, in the first paragraph, 
\after having enumerated in the first part of the paragraph the 
existing student assistance programs, you said," In order to take 
advantage of the college assistance programs, the Indian student 
has, to leave home and travel to distant 4-year colleges." 

Just taken by itself, that seems to imply that existing institu- 
tions such as those some of you gentlemen represent do not now 
participate in these programs. 

Mr. McDonald. We do. We participate in financial aid at Black- 
feet \Community College and Salish-Kootenai Community College, 
but we do it through Flathead Valley Community College and that 
is the problem. 

Mr. Shoktbull. I don't think that is the intent. Our students are 
eligible for all the basic support money that goes into a college, 
BEOG, SEOG and all the support funding. I think his position was 
that if there was not a community college, why would students 
then go off? His rationale there is that that is the reason communi- 
ty colleges come into existence. 

Mr. Ford. That, however, is the case in the absence of any 
community college. One of the great reasons why I have been a 
strong supporter all of my adult life of the community college 
concept is that I come out of working people. Here the community 
college has, more than any other postsecondary education institu- 
tion been available to people in their own community where they 
can live at home and get support from a family that ^doesn't have 
cash to help them but can give them shelter, clothing, and food and 
maybe help with transportation. It also makes it possible f ir peoplfe 
in an economic group that would be blocked out or for people who 
work and are trying to go back to school. 

It is pointed but in the testimony here that the characteristics of 
your community college students are very much like the communi- 
ty college student in general. They tend to be older than the 
student body at traditional 4-year colleges and there is a larger 
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percentage of what would be called at traditional colleges part-time 
students because they are working, maintaining a family, and 
doing other things while going to the community college. That is 
the central idea of the concept of a community college as an 
alternative to the 4-vear college. 

You also make tjxe point that the community college provides 
access for many. Until 10 years ago we used to' talk about junior 
colleges. There was across the country the assumption that the 2- 
year junior college was actually a prep school for a real college. 
You went to the 2-year junior college until you learned how to 
hang on and make out in the college program. Then youTised that 
^xpenence and additional knowledge to go on to the 4-year college. 
. We have fortunately broken away from that idea putting more 
emphasis on the concept of the community college now than we Jo 
on the junior college, although some of them persist in calling- 
themselves jumpr-^lleges as if they v^ ere prep schools. 

So there i^o real difference in the mission of a community i 
college on an Indian reservation or in an industrial city like De- ^ 
troit. 

Mr. Blouin. I disagree with that. I think we ought to let those 
who are fron> Indian community colleges try to explain. I think 
that is the crux of the need for this legislation. 'There is a very 
basic difference in the educational need of an Indian reservation 
setting than ih any other setting in this country. There is a very 
basic gap or void in terms of what our existing Anglo, post-second- 
ary system can offer in terms of the needs that these people have. 

I think that is the real thought behind this legislation. Maybe if 
some of you who are from a community college base could get into 
that point, it might help. 

Mr. Bordeaux. I would like to go back and mention this. The 
Congressman discussed the Office of Educat^pn a little while ago. I 
would like to hit upon a couple of points, funding and accreditation 
and why we are insistent on remaining with the BIA. 

First of all and foremost, Indian colleges are located dead on 
Indian reservations. If these colleges are going to reach their maxi- 
mum and if they are going to be the community colleges that are 
defined in whatever ethnic group defines a community college, 
they are going to be the focal point of the community upon which 
everything else evolves and rot^tes. Tremendous coordination is 
done. ' 

My credibility in working as a president on an Indian communi- 
ty college is not dependent upon how many years I spent in college 
somewhere. It is not dependent upon the msyor that I may have or 
the minor that, I bring. But it is dependent upon the credibility 
that I have to. the community in people raT?.ging all the way from 
the little guy to the elderly. 

Much of my day is prepared in dealing wth land sales, adop- 
tions, and becau^ I have an educated- label attached to me and 
because education in a sense of the academic education has not 
be^n that much of a priority until recent times on an Indian 
reservation, that when people need some*.hing and they need some 
service in the area of mental health, when the tribe needs some 
develonment in natural resources, who do they come to? They come 
to the Indian college. I had better know the answer or at least be 
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^ J J^i ^ person to where they can get an answer or my 

credibihty goes down and the things that* I am trying to run, 
institutional, per se, that are academically related, will go down- 
huL 

So the Bureau of Indian Affairs, because of the trust relation- 
ship—and I have been hearing all week that a move to OE would 
enhance the trust relationship, but I, myself, am a skeptic. We 
have abou. as much Participation in the OE programs in terms of 
title III as any group would want to have with the' exception of 
utle IV pprticipants. ' ' ' 

I don't know the ^ull budget of title III, but I know that in a 
>^asic institutional grant which roughly is probably $125 million or 
so, there io roughly $5 to million that is supposed to be set aside 
for ethnic-type participation.. We can actually only identify roughly 
vl million that goes to tbos^ schools that are tribally chartered and 
located on. Indian reservations. 

Mr, Ford, Let me walk through that with you. 

Title III is the strengther ig and developing institution's provi- 
sion which is one of the few parts of the Higher Education Act that 
talks about institutions and not about students. It says that 76 
percent of the money authorized under this section will be used for 
developing institutions that are going to be degree-granting institu- 
tions, leaving 24 percent earmarked for carrying out the provisions 
of this title with respect to developing institutions which do not 
plan to award such a degree during such year. That means commu- 
nity and junior colleges. 

This year there was $110 million appropriated against $120 mil- 
lion authorization, considerably higher percentage I might say of 
the authorization than the average in other parts of this law. 

Now 24 percent of that $110 million is supposed to be set aside 
for developing community colleges. You are telling me that only $1 
million has been spent on Indian schools, 

Mr. Bordeaux, Roughly $1 million is what we can identify that 
goes into tribally chartered Indian operations. If the attitude that I 
keep hearing in the past week, that trust responsibility extends 
clear across the board in all governmental agencies, then I would 
think that Indian tribally chartered colleges would be a priority in 
terms of moneys that will beidentified in going to the development 
of those tribally chartered institutions because they are tribally 
chartered which is an extension and recognition of tribal sovereign- 
ty. They are located on the Indian reservations. 

Unfortunately, this is not a stable funding base because every 
year we have to go in there and submit a proposal. Believe me 
every year it is hectic to come out of title III with $200,000 as in 
our institut on, yet without that $200,000 we would not exist. 

So vfe are thankful for it, but that does n*^*^ mean we are getting 
our fair share. The technical assistance organization we have devel- 
oped to be the umbrella for Indian colleges; the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium, has. consistently submitted propos- 
als for at least $1 million to meet the minimum we want- to do to 
develop Indian, colleges. Yet each year we have to struggle for a 
$300,000 grant, 

La^t year we were told that the program would be dropped and 
only through considerable pressure has that $300,000 been reinstat- 
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ed. That has been the funding level for AlHEG-for 6 years now. 
That is not even considering inflation. 

If OE would have the motivation to do something for Indian 
colleges, I would think they would have jumped on this endeavor 
and been trying to promote Indian colleges. Here we are with 
roughly $1 million as our total expenditure and that we don't know 
whether we are going to get from year to year or not. That is why 
our insistence on staying within the Bureau of Indian Affairs be- 
cause your self study,. your needs' assessment, all your priorities 
that any community college is going to be doing is dependent upon 
the needs that the Bureau of Indian Affairs provides to the total 
livelihood of Indian people on a reservation. Indian colleges must 
zero in on those needs. ; 
- So there 4s a big coordination wifh all agencies within the 
Bureau, all the Federal programs on a reservation, but it must be 
drawn into the community college and the college must dissemi- 
nate its work throughout the community. 

So that is the need to stay within a funding source that is 
familiar and that will deal with the BIA. Sure, the Bureau has 
problems, but this is where we need your help because we would 
like to see" Congress not so much move the Bureau out of the 
Interior Department and move them into OE, but develop all our 
energies and efforts in restructuring that Bureau in allowing tribes 
to Wave the development and input so that the Bureau can be made 
up of something that will be useful to us. 

We talk about accreditation, Indian colleges are not eligible for. 
title III moneys as direct recipients; unless we tie ourselves in on a 
bilateral basis with an existing institution in South Dakota which 
sends us back to the Boarci of Regents and the Board^of Regents 
has control oyer the curriculum in our schoofl which is an indirect 
and unintentional erosion of tribal sovereignty. x 

In terms of thfe Board of Regents being autonomous, our attorney 
general made a ruling the other day that they az:e subject to the 
State legislature. 

Mr, Ford. Mr. Bordeaux, I am not arguing with you about taking 
anything away from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I am trymg to 
develop the other side of the question, that is, what kind of job OE 
is doing with programs you are supposed to be participating in, 

I guess my question should go to Mr. Clifford, ff in fact there^is 
$26 million-plus set aside for developing institutions in remote 
locations and with other problems that make it difficult for them\ 
to develop either with State or local resources and you are only 
getting $1 million. Who is getting the rest of the money? 

Mr. CuFFORD. Because we are so small in numbers and yet we 
are strugghng with the same basic issue that other groups are in 
the country regarding getting an adequate financial base to sup- 
port the community colleges, we have to contend with the fact that 
we don't have the numbers and the economic and political clout. 
The B^ureau of Indian Affairs helps us, assists us, to whatever 
extent they can. 

Mr. Ford, Let^s stay with the Higher Education Act. 

What is happening to the $26 million and. why do you feel you 
are not participating in that money set aside for your typfev of 
institution? 
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Mr. Shortbuix. Mr. Chairman, you realize that title HI is not for 
basic support. We have met with Commissioner Boyer and he has 
emphatically said that if they are baling theif^upport around title 
III for basic operational costs, it is not intended for that.' That is 
the question you asked originally, a while back. What is the differ- 
ence Jjetween a community college that exists in Michigan and on 
.the reservation? 

Those community colleges receive their basic support by going to 
whatever taxing entity is within that State and demanding that 
they receive a proportional share. When you come to the reserva- 
tion, we have no such mechanism. We don't have a tax base. There- 
is simply not an adequate tax base to provide the funding for us. 
We are looking for the basic support funding of a college. 

The question could be why not title X of the Community Colleges 
Act. I would hope that Congress would not leave us at the mercy of 
States, that States will provide us with funding because title X in 
our State has not even developed a statewide plan for community 
colleges. So we are left, in fact, at the mercy of Congress. 

Mr. Ford. You are still not responding to my question. You are 
pointing out very clearly, the distinction between your proposed 
title I in this bill' which is general support, which I understand 
would be in lieu of the kind of general suppoi-t that other types of 
community colleges receive. I understand that. That is "axiother 
question that y/e will get to. That is one of the new concepts that is 
involved in this bill. Tha^ is totally distinct from what we do with 
other community colleges. > *^ . . 

I am talking now in the area of. trying to determine what is 
happening to your type of institution with respect to the legislation 
administered by OE. Is it your view -that they are not dealing fairly 
with you in. getting a fair share of ;he set-aside money to develop- 
ing institutions that would fit the definition of your bill? 

Mr. CuFPORD. Our understanding is that, I am not sure, of what 
the allocation is, the breakdown of allocations,. are regarding this - 
money, but it is our understanding tha^ the majority of the money 
goes to small black colleges and inner-city colleges who have high, 
concentrations of minority students. Because of that we feel that 
we have not been given , an appropriate allocation to support the 
development of our community colleges. 

I think a lot of it, has to do with just economics and politics of 
why we are not getting it. We don*t have the clout to get our fair 
share of the title III moneys. 

^ Mr. Bordeaux. OE can probably identify $5 toJ6 million,^ but 
these are not going to privately chartered. They are going to Indian 
study programs that are going to non-Indian cglleges and universi- 
ties "throughout the States. • 
^ Mr.. Ford, ^ohe of it can go to universities. I am talking ^boiit 
5^ the money sribcifiedrdesigjied for nonuniversitrngTHeveloping insti- 
itutions. I-^ths/ight yoit^re describing to me a program of develop- 
ing institutions called tribally controlled community colleges. 

What r am trying to find out now is whether or not what we did 
when we made. a set-aside for developing institutions is being car- 
ried out. I- assume other members" 'Of this committee like me 
thought this was going to be for the type of institutions that yoU 
are talking- about as well as others. Now I am trying to §nd out is 
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)vhether or not you are participatirig/and if not, why not?* Is it 
because the Office of Education dbies not regard tribally controlled 
community colleges as qualifying institutions? 

Mr. Shqrtbull. We are participating, but we don't have the 
political clout to get what we need. We g^t around $200,000, but I 
wouy like to have that compared to the black colleges which are 
receiving support under title III. It is probably disproportionate in 
comparison to what we are getting 

Mr. Ford. How does it comparer 

Mr. Shortbull. I have seen where some black colleges have 
received around .$500,000. 

Mr. McDonald. At Blackfeet Community College we get $32,000. 
At Salish Community College we get $32,000. ; 

Mr. Ford. That is about $15 a head. 

Mr. McDoiiiALD; That is right. 

Mr. Ford. How does it work out in the black colleges? 

Mr. McDonald. I don't know. 

Mr. SnbRTBULL. We have heard $1,000. 

Mr. Ford. Well, we will have to ask the Office of Education if 
they can tell us how they are distributing this money because 
obviously nobody has raised this question before. 
I Mr. QuiE. I have just been talking aflbut the existing title III • 
programs and the 24 percent set-aside and am trying to determine 
whether or not "they are participating in that^rogram. In the view 
, of the panel they are not participating in a fair share of the set- 
^ide. Other types of institutions are apparently getting the lion's 
share of the mon^;^ 

I Mr. MpDoNALD?When you talk about the $26 million, does that . 
include advanced? Community colleges are getting into the ad- 
vanced and they get large grants. I have a friend in New Jersey 
who . works in- a coifamunity college. They gel a large advanced 
grant.^ * ^ ^ 

Mr. ' Ford. Well, we won't question What" Wayne County gets ' 
either. ^ . ^ o 

Mr. Shortbull. I think that* answers, your question of, why we' 
dont want to go to OE. I think that is one of the problems. We 
would just. be one of the minorities placed over {here. In the 
Interior Diep^ment we are hot. ^It is solely intended for Indians. 
In OE we would have to* compete with 'all ' the other minority 
groups thiat are over there. I think that is what we have found and 
the development of a;i example is title III. We don't get thVfair 
share. 

Mr. Bordeaux. But that would be supplemental to whatever we 
are doing. We need some core funding. We are. releasing 70 con- 
tracts to 70 employees at'Sinte Gleska this week. Somewherfe we 
need^to have $iy2 million, to sustain those employees next year 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs gives us. $300,000.- Hopefully, title 
III will give us $200,000. We are still caught with coming up with 
another $1 million. We have 20 contracts„that we oper^tie tliat__ 
college out of. It is really hectic when 'one person gets paid from 
three different sources' and they divide their time three different 
ways. • / . - . 

If you c a't t*hink that is a nightmare reporting to" that Federal 
agency to justify that expenditure— this is why we need that legis- 
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lation that; 0MB keeps harping about. We can't even go back to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for a supplemental because^ 0MB puts the 
word out that we do not have specific legislation and the Snyder 
Act is inadequate and 93-638 does not address specifically Indian 
colleges. They need their own autonomous type of legation that 
0MB can point to that can justify an increase in expe^ture. 

Our membership in the consortium has grown from 6 to ITJEven 
title III has not seen fit to increase the allocation to AIHEC as a 
consortium to deal with* technical assistance for these 17. Wfe have 
varying needs. We have some schools just now coming intb the 
program. We have schools like the Navcgo whp have full accredita- 
tion- \r 

So when you only have one staff member that can be afiorded 
out of each component that weiiave that deals with this pdrtic^ 
range, it is a nightmare. --^w^ 

Mr. Ford. Mr., Bordeaux, you have indicated that you don't par- 
ticipate in title X because. South Dakota doesn't have any State 
program of community colleges so it has no State plan. Is that true 
in other States that your institutioris would be located in or is that 
peculiar to South Dakota? How many States don't have a commu- 
nity college system? 

Mr. TiRRELL. Only about 10 out of the country. That would be my 
experience. Most of the States that have 1202 money have some 
sort of planning. Is anyone here from Arizona? Have you not 
participated to some extent in the planning? 

Mr. FoRq. I think we may liave to amend title X for some sort of 
a bypass in thcfee States which don't participate. Our experience 
has been that, first, jve tried the trigger mechanism and then a 
series of agreements to get some $50 million for this year. Part of 
this we have and part of it is still involved in a- supplemental for 
all of title X. You are talking about an appropriation of $25 million 
a year for just title I of this bill. 

How many institutions would be involved in title hof this bill? 

Mr. CuFFORp. No less than 8 and no mor^ than 15 'this year. 

Mr:^ Shortbull. That is sjibject to the feasibility study of the 
Secretary of Ir^terior to determine viability of.institutions. 

Mr. Ford. Do you think as a practical nfiatter we could expect 
$25 million appropriation for 8 to 15 institutions when it has been 
so difficult to get a $50 million appropriation Tor all of the rest of 
them in the country? 

Mr. Shortbull. The problem there, again; as 'we go back to it, 
that is just additional funding' for them. That is not basic support 
money for them., Community colleges 'across the country'havea tax 
base that they can go to. They can mandate within States that they 
get their .proportional share of tl^e tax base. We don't haVe that 
opportunity within Indian reservations. I think, that is the ratio- 
nale for Congress giving funding at that level to iis and not at the 
50 level for those community colleges. - 
, Are there not now community colleges operating on or^ 

in close proximity to the residence of tribal groujps, whether it is 
called a**reservation or not, that do operate through State, systems? 

Mr. Shortbull. As we said, in- our State there are only^ two 
community colleges and the State does not have a plan. They are 
both east of the river in South Dakota, alm9st 300 jniles away. 



They have no outreach program to conceivably reach the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Bordeaux. They are basically church-sponsored institutions. 

Mr. McDo>rALD. The nearest college to Blackfeet is the Walhalla 
Community College which is over 110 miles over the Glacier Park. 
The Crow- and Northern Cheyenne are in similar circumstances. 
The Salish-Kootenai are more conveniently located. They .are about 
60 miles fromtlre community college. ^ 

Mr. Ford. What State is that located in? 
* Mr. McDonald; Montana. 

Mr. Ford. And Montana i*efuses to extend support? 
^Mr. McDonald. They cut us off at the pass. We can't even get 
disadvantaged money. We had a set-aside. The State, of Montana is 
going to send it back. We could not use it because we are not a 
local education agency. We' had to go to the ►Flat HeadJValley 
Community College. I had a proposal sent in last November and it 
is i^till on .ithe president's desk at that^coUege. 

Mr. F6rO.^To designate moneys in areas to which residents don't 
h^ve^iidciefss to 2-year colleges witl^in a reasonable distance? 

Mr.^ Blouin; I think you will find that most States view the 
responsibility of considering any extension of education as one of 
Federal in terms of Indians. Many States have said straight out 
that is not our responsibility. The Indian education responsibility 
rests with the Federal Government and they have ignored it. They 
have successfully been able to point to court cases that have direct- - 
ed clearly that the' relationship is one of a level of government to 
another level of government. 

Mr. .Ford. Well, if you look at the distribution of impact aid 
funds, that .leems to be the case with elementary and secondarj'. 
Tliere is a substantial portion of that money that Ls going to 
subdivisions of a State because of the attendance of people living 
on Indian reservations. ^ 

Mr. Blouin. First of all, that is K-12. 

Secondly, it is in proportion to the number of students in the 
public school where they have to accept them and many ' States 
would not if they didn't have to. - . . 

Mr. McDonald. They ^ will take that mojney because they can 
spehd it any way they want to. "] 

Mr. Blouin. No strings. We found there darn well better be 
strings. 

Mr. McDonald. In the school where I work they have a board 
resolution not to accept Johnson-O'Malley funds or title IV, part B 
funds in that school. 

Mr, Blouin. The publiq school district has that? 

Mi*. McDonald. Yes, because they dotf t want to have to consult ' 
with the local Indian community. 

Mr. Blouin. The law in that instance only requires that they 
talk to the local coipmunity. It doesh't mandate that they have to 
Jisten to them. " 

Mr. EtoRDEAUX. In our student body, ' orxe-fourth is made up of 
non-Indian students. The tuition and fees that they pay really 
doesn't pay their education. We have to go to the State. I serve on 
a 1202 commission in the State, but ,we have an attorney general's 
ruling that there will be no State-authorized money expended on 
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Indian reservations because of the State not having any jurisidic- 
tion. 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Blouin? > 

Mr, Blouin, Mr Qhairman, I would like to do a couple of things. 
One would be to get the SV2 page digest of a GAO report put out 
November 3, 1977, with regard to BIA and Indian education. The 
digest gives a pretty good summary of the thrust of the report, I 
think .it substantiates very well the claim that the existing, non- 
Indian community college structure simply does not meet the> needs 
that Indians face. It is only three pages. 

Mr.^FoRD, Without objection that will be inserted in the record 
at this p)oint. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE • THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIR<: 

REPORT TO THE SECRETARY SHOUlB DO MORE TO JelS 

OF THE INTERIOR EDUCATE INDIAN STUDENTS . 

DIGEST 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides grants 
to eligible' Indian students who attend col- 
leges and universities. The Bureau's objec- 
tive is to develop the students' leadership 
potential and increase their opportunities 
for professional and vocational employment. 

The program hcis grown rapidly/ in 1970 
about 4,300 -students received about $4 mil- 
lion to attend higher education institutions; 
by 1976 about 16,000 students were receiving 
about $33 million. However, the Bureau knows 
little about the institutions that Indian 
students attend or about the ^students • prep- 
aration for and performance in college, (See 
P* 16 • ) 

GAO visited seven educational institutions 
that enrolled approximately 2,000 I^ian 
- students. Academic achievement data vati 
obtained on 430 randomly selected students 
enrolled in the fall of 1975, 351 students 
who were freshmen in t^ fall- oiE 1974 and 
received a Bureau higher education grant, 
and 230 graduates who received degrees 
between 1973 and 1976. (See pp. 2 and 3.) 

Indian students were found to have lower 
assessment test scores and lower cumulative 
^.grade point averages, than the general student 
population. Indian freshmen academic perfor- 
mance was below the minimum grade point 
average needed to gratduate. The rate that 
Indian freshmen students did not continue' 
their education was higher than the rate 
\ for the general student population. - 

About 54 percent of the Indian freshmen 
did not return to the school where they 
first enrolled. Some may not have continued 
their education; others may have transferred 

ICAL^bttl* Upon rtmoval. tht rtport ^^^'""^^^ 

cover date should b« noted hereon. 1 ^ HRD-77~155 
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to d^Jfferent schools. On the average, Indian 
fresTimen completed only 7 credit hours per 
semester and earned less than' a C grade 
for the school year. Credit for only a 
few of the courses could have been trans- 
ferred. (See ch. 2.) 

/ 

The average Indian' undergraduate who com- 
pleted the 1975 fall term had a cumulative 
2.1 grade point average and completed 10 
hours per semester. Indian graduates had 
a 2.7 grade point average and took about 12 
semesters to earn their degrees. The Bureau 
estimates that only about 10 percent of Indian 
freshmen eventually graduate. (See ch. 2.) 

Interviews with Indian ^students anj3 coun- 
selors and Bureau and school officials indi- 
cate that weak academic backgrounds r culture 
shock, and inadequate supportive secvices, 
such as counseling and Remedial and tutoring 
services, tend to limit Indian academic per-^ 
forraance in college. (See p. 11.) 

The Bureau has neither devoted enough staff 
to the program nor provided students 
with needed supportive servdces. (See 
p. 17.) ^ 

Although the higher education grant program 
ha^s existed since 1934, the Bureau has not 
developed adequate regulations^ spelling out 
program criteria and services. The Bureau 
has developed , guidelii^es on ho* the grant 
program is to be administered, but they are 
advisory, "not mandatory. (See p. 18.) 

The Bureau should provide more than financial 
a^istaiice to Indian students, it shc^uld de- 
velop and implement a system for- gathering 
information, oh (1) Indian students' academic 
preparation for and performance in college 
and (2) the* support services that educational 
institutions offer to help Indian students 
continue their education, increase academie^ 
performance, develop leadership potential; 
and increase> professional and vocational' 
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cmployroent 6{>por tunities. Counseling', pre- 
college orientation programs, and remedial 
and tutoring services are needed. An assess- 
ment of Indian students' elementary and 
secondary education achievements would enable 
the Bureau to sugge t remedial courses or 
educational programs, besides the traditional 
4-year degree programs, (See p, 19,) 

The Secretary of "the Interior should direcjt 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to: 

— Develop and implement a system for gather- 
ing information on Indian students and the 
colleges they attend to help these students 

- plan their education,^ Student information 
should include high school courses taken, 
achievement test scores, career goals, 
college grade point averages, the number 
of students not continuing their education, 
and the number of graduates. Information 
should ^b^ obtained on support services, 
such as counseling and tutoring and remedial 
programs at postsecondary educational in- 
stitutions, (See p. 20,) 

— Encourage Indian counselors to perform 
duties that enhance the Indians' opportu- 
nities to further their education, (^e 
' p, 14,) 

—Encourage colleges and universities without 
Indian counselors to see that Indian stu- 
dents are receiving adequate supportive 
services, (See' p, 20,) 

— Develop regulations based on the higher 
education program manual and require 
Bureau personnel to follow them, (See 
P- 20,) 

—Sufficiently staff the higher education 
program so that needed services can be 
provided to Indian students, (See p, 20,) 

On August 19, 1977, 6kO met with the Bureau's 
Director of Education and other Bureau 
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Officials to discuss the contents of this 
report. The officials agreed with GAO*s 
recommendations and described planned actions 
to Implement them. The Bureau's major effort 
involves de.veloping program regulations that 
should improve the overall operation of. the 
higher education financial aid program. 

Mr. Blouin. a couple of points: One, about 54 percent of the 
Indian freshmen generally don't return to non-Indian schools. The 
success rate is extremely lo^ and considerably lower than any 
other comparable grouping of incoming students. Performance is 
generally below minimum grade point average needed to graduate. 
The average Indian freshman completes only about 7 credit hours 
per semester and earns less than a C grade for the school year. 

The Bureau estimates that only about 10 percent of Indian fresh- 
men eventually graduate. Interviews with students and counselors 
m the Bureau and school officials indicate that weak academic 
backgrounds, culture shock, 'and inadequate supportive services 
such as counseling and remedial and tutorial services tends to limit 
Indian academic performance in college. 

^ Those are the kinds of things our task forc'ie was finding general- 
ly everywhere that we went. It is the kind of thing that nothing in 
existing educational funding, to my knowledge, responds to in 
terms of offering basic dollars to develop an Indian program to 
meet the specific needs that the various Indian nations have. 

With that as a background, my question to this panel is this: Am 
I correct in assuming that outside of the— what is it, a dozen or 
fifteen Indian-related community colleges that exist today— outside 
of those areas, there is no postsecondary education program in 
existence for Indian students? 

Mr. Shortbull, Within the States? 

Mr. Blouin. Within any frame. State, Federal. 

Mr. Shqrtbull. You mean are there higher education institu- 
tions that provide education strictly to Indian people? 

Mr.^ Blouin. That is right, beyond the Indian schools that we 
were just referring to, community colleges? 

Mr. Shortbull. There is the high school, the Sante Fe colleges, 
but the success rate there is not good either. ^ 

Mr. Blouin. Why is that? 

Mr. Shortbull. .The concept in regard to education is still the 
concept in regard to relocation. That is, it is taking people away 
from the reservation for them to have training for jobs that are not 
relevant for them back on the reservation. This was clearly found 
m the relocation process, taking people off to be cabinetmakers. 
When they came back to the reservation, there was no market for 
those skills. 

If you take someone who gets a degree in socioloiry or political 
soence, how does that relate .to the reservation? That is the reason 
why our community colleges are in existence. We are providing 
degrees that have relevancy to the reservation, education degrees 
so our people can go into the education^il school systems, so they 
can become teachers, business training so they can take over the 
management positions within theytribe. 
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I thmk that is the reason for the faUui-e of non-Indian institu- 
tions, -niey don t deal with the particular needs of the reservations. 

Mr. BLOum. Have your Indian community colleges had a better 
success rate? \ y^^^^l 

Mr. Shortbull. Sure. 
'-'M^./Blouin. Give me some comparisons. 

ftfa^. Shortbull. On our reservation over the last 4 years we have 
graduated \55 students. Of those, approximately 20 of them now 
have baccalaureate degrees. If we are going to control education 
M i«"5 reservation, if we can get Indiar. teachei-s into the 
school system, we have done a good job. TKat is very important. 

Mr. Blouin. Are those baccalaureaite degrees coming back to the 
reservation? * 

Mr. Shortbull. That is right. It is the whole question of medical 
degree. If a person takes his training outside the State, how likely 
IS he to come back? The same happ^s with Indian students. Our 
really bright people who get degrees off the reservation unfortu- 
nately go mto Bureau jobs, or HEW jobs, and the bright people are 
not commg back to the reservation. * 

Mr. Blouin. So it drains it off? 

Mr. CuFRORD. I have a comment regarding the three postsecon- 
dary schools that the Bureau operates which Tom talked about 
Ihe Bureau of Indian Affairs operate only one institution which 
at the present tune is not yet accredited as a community college. 
That IS the Haskell Indian Junior College. That is the only postsec- 
ondwy mstitution in the country which is supposed to serve Indian 
people from Alaska to California to the East Coast down into 
Flordia. That is one institution. 
- Mr. Blouin. That is in Kansas? 

Mr. CuFPORD. Yes, Lawrence, Kans. Yet we have a policy, the 
Longress of this country has adopted a policy. Public Law 93-638, 
which talks about locdl control of education by Indian people 
mMunum participation of Indians in the development, planning, 
and organization of their own programs at the local level. 

So what you have is the Bureau of Indian Affairs espousing two 
policies: One attempting to keep their own institutions, very self- 
ishly, to keep their own institution alive which is Haskell, and yet 
1 don t see veiy much emphasis in terms of trying to assist the 
colleges at the local reservation level. So I think that is a problem, 
too. When you look at working with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to try to get moneys to develop these institutions at the local level, 
you tind that they are very selfish in wanting to keep their own 
institutions alive which are re£dly trying to take Indians away 
rrom the reservation. 

So you have policies going in opposite directions. I think that is 
one of the areas that has to be clarified. 

As far as Mr. Ford -is concerned, we see this particular piece of 
legislation as further clarifying the authority which is not clearly 
stated m the Snyder Act. The Snyder Act says, "addressed needs.*^' 
■ ¥V Blouin. One final question before I yield: Do you see this 
legislation m terms of the normal fiow of Indian education dollars 
from the Federal Government as opening new ground? Is it a 
whole new concept in funding in your estimation? 
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Mr. McDonald. It is going to give us the background and finan- 
Sn' W^ y f ' organized on the local level aS we S 

Mr. Bu)uiN. Is it really an extension of the same kind of funding 

Mr. Bordeaux. Right. The higher education realm. 
Axr. (qJuiE. Mr. Chairman, first, I ask unanimous consent that wp 
mdude m the record a study the CRS did on I^diaS sS S^^^^ 

rrhJ^f^' Without objection it will be inserted in the record. 
I The information referred to follows:] 



THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Congressional Research Srrvice 

May 16, 1970 




W/JHtNGTON, O.C. 30MO 



To: Hou»« Mucatioii/l J>or Cotaiittae 

Atto: Janaia Vr^ea 

from: Aaorieu Law Divi ■i&ia 

Subj*e.: J;-«.[^»-i.n «.l.eioo.hip with Sp.ei.1 «.£.r.ne. ■.o I„di.n 



Ihi. worudua rt.pODd. to your r.qu..t for . bri.f .t.ceaent 
d..erihi,« .h. r.l.tioo.hip b.t«.« th. f.d.r.l gov.„«n. .ni I„- 

<li.n p.opl. with ap.ei.1 r.f.r.nc. to A..rie.D l„di.n policy i„ th. field 
of edueati^o. ^ 

Tha^failaral-^Indi«o ralatioo.hip uaiqua. Th« conV" of thi. 
uniqu* raUtionahip war. fr-^l by Chiaf Ju,ti<;,a Marshall in two^rly Su- 
pr— Court ca.a.. The fir.t of tha^ ea.a.. Chiferoka. Nation v. Ceorgia r 
wa. filad by tha triba uodar the origiu.l ^uri.diction of the Suore« 
Court to enjoin ^nforceoent of . .tate .tetuta. Chief Ju.tica H..-.haU 
hald that the Supre-e Ucked original juri.diction over the ca.e bee.u.. 
the tribe wee not a "foreign .tate" within the .eaning of article lU of 
the Conatitution expanding the judicial pover of the United Scatea to 
coolroveraiea -between a State... and foreign atater." Agreeing with the 
Cherokee', contention that they vera a "ata^e" in the aenae that they were 
"a diatinct political .ociaty... capable of .anaging ItheirJ own affaire,"-^ 



1/ 30 U.S. (5 Pet.) I (1831). 
2/ Id. at 16. 
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ChUf Jusiiws lUrslMll MV«rfh«l«M held thai th« Cherokee's were not 

'fereige** eioce llMy wore Mhjoci lo congreMionel control and eioce 

Iheir UMe **co«poM • part of Ibe Uoiled Slelee."" lUrehell coocludedy 

thai lMiM!tri^ are rdaMelic» depoadeitf oalione**'^ end ihot the fed- 

V bI-IMIm raUlioMhip ta«re retMlblMee to *'thel of • Mird lo hie ^ 
5/ 

Wor ceeier v. Cecrgie' " ie the Mcond c«m defiptng ihe com our a 

of the fad«r«l*ladtM ralal iooahip. Tha caae involved m appeal hy iwo npir- 

Indies aiaeioneriee reeidiag on ibe Cherokee neeervetion froa e conviction 

;n Ceorgie etele courte for violeling e Ceorgie eielule requiring e liceoee 

10 inhebil Cherokee lende. tpeektag for the Court, Chief Juelice Merehell, 

declared ibe Ceorgie etelule unleuCul under the eupreneey cleuee. Re found 

Ibei federal lew rogelber with the Ireetiee concluded «ilh the Cherokeee 

reeerved lo the C Mrokee Metion Ibe right of eelf-govaniMnt uitbjn ta 
7/ 

bounderieer MerebekWtbu». refuted, ibe idee eapouaed-brtiw coneurrlng 
Jueiicee«'in Cberokee Bet ion tbet Indian tribae loet their eevereign powei* 
bv fncerporetion ietn«tbe Qnitnd Stetea. loeteed be conetrued federel In- 
dian leu, the Indien Trede end lotercouree Acte, to evidence e federel 



4/ Id. 

V ii- 

6/ )l U.S. (6 Pet.) S15 (1832). 
7/ Id. et S60. 

•/ Act o( July 22. 1790, I Stet. 137 now codified in pertinent perl ee 

2J U,3.C. 1177. 
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policy of lutrMtooiag ladiM fiutoni.^> . *'A11 thm— •cli... ■■nifoilly 
consider th« Mvor Inditn «ttiont •■ distinct politic*! coonunitioi, ' 
hiviag erritori'Y bouedtriot, within which th«ir luthority <■ oxcluiivo 

M 

Tho ChorolMtt c«mi d«M»aitr«l« thrt tho Morol-Indioa roUtion* 

^:tbf|h^io»fo««4«dxaa4A;^p«r«dox. . i .tbo .oMjiand,,Jndi«i tribos poiMM mmy 

lOJ 

4«it'ribuU»"b^MV«fniBryt^1ta^^ ib«rbflMr7lMbd;;indl«ii>oopl« •r«"«M7d» of 

i*i*^i£tt^u«li^p«cr«Btlro^MiH^. Thuc, in ifcTrtyV yitiSicarf , iho S u pr — . 

Court r^lytftg om gfa^yy^j , m«< «|.«^ ^n.-^^^^^^^^f-y^^f^/^f^n-p^^pj^ J 

u phold 0 hiring ond proaotioo proforonco for_I ndian»^for^pooition»>within 

tht,J m «aifc,bt- I Wi«wAff«ir»*f iniu»<^oqu<Uprofci.ion,«ttack^^In 

■uitoining tbo Indim hiring proforonco, tho SuproM Court noi«d thot • 

c try rcoult wouH loquiro viping out ra entire vc^uao of the U.S. 
13/ 

Cc dovolcd to Indlone. 



9/ 31 U.S. ot 556. 

10/ Thii Torn tho SuproM Court hio reoffirMd th« rinciplc thot tribov, 
d««pii«t iocorporot ion into tb« Unit-id St«t«i, rot tin nray ottributot 
ol sovoroigoty. 8«o Sonf CU^o Puoblo v. Hart i nog, Ko. 76->682 (May 
•15, 1978) (Triboo onjoy lovoroign i muni ty froa luit); Wheeler v. Oni- 
ted Stetee , Ho. 1629 (Kerch 22, I978)((lndien tribel courte ere 
■overeTgn court* for ^urpoiek of the double jeoperdy cUum): 

U/ St# e^g^. United St etei v. Kegeae , 118 U.S. 375 (1886); Une v. Pueblo 
o ! Sente Roie , 249 U.S. 110 (1919); Creaer v. United Stetee , 261 U.S. 
219(1923). 

12/ 417 U.S. 535 (1974). 

13/ Id. It 552. 
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Th»«.f«44raUsov«rHMaCi«hM <al%Myi. paid'ap«c^al/attaDtSoir-to 
■«ii"fB'*1hJ*ffad^5r«w «| th the- traaty - . 

lHth«th««OMid»i».Ttaacaror*«and^8coclibridga Indiana, nuMroua rreatIa* 
have:? provided- far«ap«cl«h'«ducarronaraaaf a tWa'to'Iwli ana ."^^ r.^.^^ 
raaponaibility for th« education of Indiana, however, haa not juat bean 
Uaited to treaty obligationa. Aa eerly.e»^Ul»>^Coa«re»8 peaaed.a bill 

,etig»^t>icraad*fii|rSSS5f^^ 

fl«mlua>«2«iUsA>M^ogQitiooVof«e^seneramader^.£^^^ apart 
frov*4liXeely»ti>||iiia|Xttct<il9diea«. Federal reaponaibiUty for lodim «duca<- 
tion apart fro« treaty obligation, hovever, did not becoM fully entrenched 

ea a national eoMitaent until 1870 whan Congreaa aade the firat general . 

. . ' ' 17/ 

appropriation for. achool purpoaaa for Indian tribea. $100,000 waa ap- 
propriated "for the aupport of induatrial and other achoola eaong the 

Indian tribea not otherwiee provided for, to te expended* under the di^ec- 

W 

tion of the Secretary of Interior,*' Proa 1870 to the p^eaenc Congraaa 
haa eede annual appropriationa for the apecial edut'aiion of Indiana. 



U/ Act of Dec. 2, 1794, 7 Stat.-47. 

12/ See Aaerican Indian Policy Review Coniiaaion, Task Force Five- Report ^ ^ 
on Indian Education 314-315 (I976)(hereinafter AIPRC Report on Education) 



16/ ilct of Kerch 3, 1819, 3 Stet. 516, 
17/ 16 Stat, 335. 
18/ Id. 
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• f«d«r«l«*poliey^tlut<«p^ct^to Iod |«n odu cat ion baa takan •any, 
df fforenr^d}r«ctioiia*aiiirhaa'raat«d-oa antiralr tvo di ffarenr^rationalaa. 
^Inhially, and until vary racant ly, provialbn for ^tba aducation of In- 
diana vaa viav#d aa a aaana of intagrating tha Indiana into tha Anarican ' 

19/ , . 

culture. Vi(h ihia goal inVind, siaaionariaa vara ancouragad to aa^^ 
20/ 

tabliah raaarvation acboola. Latar it vaa fait tbat awiailation vould 

procaad at a fa^tar paca if Indian chiIdr«o vara takan off tba raaarva- 

11- 

tion and aducatad in fadaral boarding acboola. and' training acboola, ^, 

Vilhtlha. Indian citisantbip sovaMnt, yat r third policy davalopad. 

D i rac t^^fai pona £bi 1 i tyt f 0K?i5aiSttCaT/m iTroiif e Ym-'tmdrS^ 

*ral*gd^ni;5P^fi^?KlSK^^^ 

^ * 22/ 

>Mnaf«for»tba-anroIlaanfi'of-'Indiaft^childran^in.pttbIic>acbooI diatricta. — 

In.I934^Cobgraaa^paaaad^tba^Johaaoa^O*KaIlay authorizad. tha 



Sacrat ary of ■ Intari^to-xontract^vitb at at* govarnianta' to provida 

.1 .23/ 

a duc at l onal , aaaiatancao^to Ind i^.ana . In 1934 tba Act vaa aaandad to in- 

elude contracta vitb political unita vithin at at a as vall aa atata achoola 

and privata organisationa and inatitutiona. Many of thaaa contracta 



19/ AIPRC Report on Education, aupra note IS, >t^32. 
20/ Id. at 33. , 

21/ Id. at 4A. 

i . - ■ 

22/ Id. a: 46. 

''^ f 
23/ Act of ApriTie, 1934 ch. 147 il, 48 Stat. 596. 

24/ Act df June 4, 1936; ch. 490 II. 25 U.S.C. 1452, amending 48 Stat. 
596. 
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•Maktiah^d progfrnm (o Mac tiM ap«ei«l aducacion naadp of IndiaM. Wt^ 
099W t (ha policy of uaing aducacion- to praaarva Indian *cuUura and (o . 
proaota tndiao auconoay waa not fully inplaBantad until 1975 whan Congraaa 

paaaad tha Indian Salf-Dacaminac ion . Tic la II oPcha Ac( anciclad 

, * f - 

ch« Indfan Educacion Aaaiacaoca Acc raforaad cba Johnaon O'Mallay A;:c 
(barainaftar JOH Acc) by addins chraa oaw ^acc iona. Kaw aeccion 4 
providaa chat JOH cent rac Cora wuac aubaic plana far cba approval of cba 
Sacracary of tba Incarior vblch addraaa cba apacial aducacional naada 

of Indian ftudanca. Haw aaccion A alao probibica cba axpandicura of JOM 

^ " 27/ 

£uDda on otbar* cban Indian acudanca. Haw aaction 5 aacabliabaa a 

■echanian for Indian parcicipacidn in cba^davalopaanc of JOM prograaa. 

28/ ' 
New acccion 6 proyidaa cba Svcracary of Interior wicb diacracionary 

aucboricy to raittburaa acaca acbool diatricca for educacing "ouc->of-acaca" 
Indian* who rasida in fadaral boarding facilitiea for tba purpoaa of at- 
tending public acbool in tbat atate. 

V In concluaion, tba , fadaral governaant ever aince ita iQcipiaocy ^ 
haa->ae>fuaad' a truat'^V^aponaibi iity^ for tba education of Ind^iana.^ IC'baa 
fulfilled .ita fiduciary" obi igat ion in a variety of waya. it baa eatabliabad 



25/ 25 U.S.C. 11450 etaeq. (1977 Supp.) 

— • . ■ 

26/VPub. L. No. 93-638, Title II, I262, 88 Stat. 2213, 25 U.S.C. 1455 
(1977 Supp.) 

22/ Pub. L. No. 93-638, Title II, 1202, 88 Stat. 2213, 25 U.S.C. 1456 
(1977 Supp.) 

28/ Pub. .L. No. 93-63&, Title II, 1202, 88 Stat. 2213, 25 U.S.C. 14S7 
(1977 Supp.) 
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fcdcraUboardiof^achooU. It'hM aubaidis«<l Indijtn cducalioo io ihe public 
•chool ay«CM. It h«a paid ^aoaty co privac« ooa-Indiao groups to traio 
and sducatc tndiaaa and it has provided ach^larahip nonay for lodiana to 
attand privaCa non-Iadian tchoola aad iaaiicuciona. AndMn raccot yaara 
lha fadaral (OvariMaoC haa at CaapCad* cj^ raaolva lha paradox of lodian 
dapa6daocy and Indiaa aqvaraignty by inaugurating «ducaCioa prograaa which 

provida '^for graatar ladiaa control ovar. prograa cootaat aod which catar 

t 

to cha uoiqua India^jcultura to cha and that Indiana aay avantually •uataio 
a coapatitiva poaiti^oo aa aaU-govarning uni ta vithio AaaVican aociaty. 

raiiria McMaoua 
Ugialativa Attorney 

Mr. QuiE. Rather than ask questions; I have met with people, 
and when Mr. Bordeaux first talked to me about this legislation I 
had some reservations about it, but I have! satisfied those questions 
in my 0^ mind. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, it bpils down to the fact»that we have a 
responsibility in the Federal Government to do what the States 
have done for the other people of this Nation in community col- 
leges. The community colleges were considered a worrisome institu- 
tion by a number of 4-year institutions and universities in this 
Nation. However, as has happened in other places where you build 
an automobile dealership out of town and then all the other auto- 
mobile dealers come there because of that competition, we have 
sort of the reverse 'here. It does something to have an educational 
institution in the community where people live. There are role 
models. ^ 

If Indian people are going to advance, they need to move into 
higher education. Theilndian culture is different from that of those 
of us who came from the European style. I am convinced that that 
culture is an important part of it. It will wdrk for them if they 
' have the opportunity to have community colleges on the reserva- 
tion. 

It is recognized that there are some Indians who will go to 4-year 
institutions and non-Indian institutions just like all kinds of other 
people go to Harvard and what have- you. But the community 
college program has >Yorked exceedingly well in this Nation Lnd I 
believe it is an important part of the Indj&ns finding their place ^ m 
our society and advancing themselves. 

The reason you have to do it on thr Federal level is that Indians 
on reservations are not required to pay oroperty taxes, They can't 
put pressure on, like people in the States that have community 
colleges cr . - ^ 

I rehn luer once a colleague from Florida said that, when we get 
.going or community college legislation in this committee, it is like 
getting the measles. You have one in one part and they want it in 
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. the other. The people in, those -other parts of the States have paid 
V_y*axes and have all the force and pressure. 

The Indians don't have that. They have some individuals who are 
non-Indiafts ^o have developed' an interest in them. That tends to 
be sonietimes more emotional than backing up the dollars in the 
State, Sometimes they have other things behind them. 

I am so convinced this is a necessary part of Government respon- 
sibility that I believe we ought to move ahead with the legislation 
because it is unique to Indians. It is not a precedent t>iat is goiiig to 
be set for the rest of the country. It is the responsibility of 'the 
Federal Government. 

Mr, Ford, Without objection, I would like to insert in the record 
at this point a statement prepared for delivery today by Congress- 
man Mark Andrews of North Dakota who is a cosponsor of this 
legislation and offers his statement in support of the legislation; 
together with an attachment in thelform of testimony by W. Larry 
Belgarde of Turtle Mountain Community College at Belcourt, N 
Dak. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 



/ 

/ 
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Testimony by Hon. Mark Andrews, a Rkprksentative in Congrbss From the 
Stats op North Dakota 

MR. CHAIRMAN! I appreciate the' oppprtun ity to testify on behalf --^ 
of H.R. 11104, the "Tribally Controlled Conununity College Assistance 
Act of 1977, designed to promote the betterment of postsecondary 
education for American Indians. If American Indian tribes a>e to 
. achieve self-determination, they must develop and control their: own 
schools, including insrtitutiCfhs of higher education. We all know that 
higher education provides leadership and vitality across our land through 
the CommurVity College system. Native Americans, especially the ones on 
the reservations, need to continue to broaden the'qualities of leadership 
and skill so essential to progress. I would also like to include a sep- 
arate statement from W. I^rry Belgarde of Turtle Mountain Community Col- 
lege at Belcourt, North Dakota. I believe' that Mr. Belgarde 's testimony 
regarding the Chippewa Indians at Turtle Mouritain Community Collegie 
provides concrete evidence of the problems faced by our native Americans, 
but more importantly suggests the great potential for success of higher 
educational institutions on the reservation. f 

Due to a lack of adequate facilities, i our Indians have been forced 
off the reservations to seek postsecondary Education. This situation 
becomes more complicated when you consider the fact that Indian students 
are generally older, and in many instances are faced with the problem 
of moving their entire family off the reservation. The present Indian 
drop-out rate has climbed to a level of over 50%, and ih some areas is ^ 
as high as 90%, due primarily to the many difficulties which accompany 
the pursuit of an education off the reservation. / . 

H.R. 11104, a bill which I am proud to co-sponsory helps to eliminate 
thx^ problem by providing realistic access to college ^Level instruction 
not otherwise available on the reservations. By provyiding these insti- 
tutions with the monies t^ey so desperately need, we are both educating 
our native Americans and providing them with the incentive to continue 
the process b^ educating themselves. A developed educational structure also 
helps to man tain a high level of leadership on the reservation and signifie 
the contemporary era of programs for Indians by Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the enactment of thiia legislation 
will stand as a positive in<aication of the government's commitment 
to Indian self-determination and the impirp<^ment of Indian lives through 
higher education. I strongly urge the Subcommi ttee-* c prompt and 
favorable consideration of this legislation, so that we may place the 
educational future of our native Americans on the reservation, where 
it belongs. 
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STATEMENT OP W. LARRY BELQARDE 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY "COLLEGE 
BELCOURT, NORTH DAKOTA 58316 
FOR 

HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE. ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION HEARJCNQS 

ON ■ 

HR 1120^* "TRIBALLY-CONTROLLED COMMUNITY ^COLLEGE ACT OF 1978" 

MAY '^..igre 



Turtle Mountain Community College urges- passage of H.R; lllO^i, 
the "Tribally-controlled Community College Act of 1978", The Act 
embodies assistance supportive of tribal self-determination and 
enhancement of the post-secondary opportunities available to Indian 
people. 



The need for its passage is seen in the following: 

1« ' Attrition irates for Turtle -Mountain Chippewa Indian students 
at off-reservation colleges exceeds 50Jf in most cases. 
Reasons cited are inaccessibility to a realistic amount of 
financial aids to maintain attendance, distance of colleges 
geographicaliy , culturally and socially from home communities, 
and inapplical3>lity of colleges curricula to Indian reserva- 
tion problems. 

2, The Tribe lacks a local tax base to provide financial assis- 
tance toward maintenance of a local college. The Tuj'tle 
Mountain Reservation has been officially <lealgn^>^d 
Economically Depressed Area, 



The State of North Dakota lacks authority and lesire 
vide financial assistance to an on-reservationlcoll^e, 
claiming that such assistance is inappropciate I 
Turtle Mountain Reservation is in a trust relatJ 
the Federal government. Accordingly, their obj 
North Dakota's Indian citizens is adequately f L . ^ 
allowing their matriculation at off-reservation post-second- 
ary institutions. 



pro- 



Ibo^use the 
onship with 
Rations to 

[il^rW^ed by 
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^. The Bureau of Indian Affairs claims that no clear statuatory 
authority exists to aid Indian colleges and Inaaf f Ictent ap^ 
Propriations exists to respond to "turtle Mountain Chippewa 
Tribal Council requests for funding for Turtle Mountain Com- 
munity College. 

5. The U.S. Office of Education perceives their role as supple- 

• I'f"^^^* Providing funding if and when Turtle Mountain Comraun- 
ii^.r? achieved its basic support from other sources. 

Additional U.S.O.E.'s general policy is funding students 
directly rather than institutions themselves. 
— . o % 

6. Current funding is derived from competitive grants for which 
Turtle Mountain Community College is in a weak position in 
that it lacks the size and matching resources of state or 
privately-funded established colleges. 

7. Private sources and most federal sources demand accreditation 
as a condition of eligibility . Yet. accreditation agen i-s 
demand that a higher education institution have a stable i end- 
ing base to be considered for candidate status for accredita- 
tion — a classic Catch 22 situation. ■ 

8. Title III - Aid to Developing Institutions (of higher educa- 
tion; funds are channeled through North Dakota State Univer- 
sity - Bottineau Branch to finance on-reservation classes. 
Turtle Mountain Community College is listed as the "assisting" 
institution. Thus, tuition is collected by NDSU-BB not TMCC. 
This runs completely counter to the Tribe's expressed^ishes 
to have its own self-determining college, but is tolerated 

as being better than no on-reservation college classes at allV 

Despite the above, the tribally-chartered Turtle Mountain 
Community College has demonstrated that an Indian-controlled com- 
munity college is a viable model for the Turtle Mountain Chippewa. . 
1. The attrition rate is less than lOJt. ^ 

The Tribe receives the benefit of a high concentration of Indian 
professionals with post-graduate degrees. 

The curriculum specifically addresses problem-solving skills 
applicable to reservation specific problems rather than a 
generalist "society's ills" approach. 

Each year over 200 students enroll at Turtle Mountain Community 
'.oiiege, most of who would probably not have'-attempted college 
had it not been available locally. 

A high proportion of the older, married, and part-time employ- 
ed tribespeople neither considered nor reached , by off-reserva- 
tion colleges are currently enrolled. 



2, 



6. Turtle Mountain Community College sponsors an alcoholism re- 
search project that received some of the highest ratings for 
formanfe*'^"^ ^''^ ^^^^"^ quality of its past per- 

nor the above reason we strongly urge passage of H.R. 1110i<, 

the "Tribally-controlled Community College Act of 1978'; 
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Statkbiint of Hon. Hakold T. (Bizz) Johnson, a Reprisxntativi in CoNasiss 
From thk State of California 

Mr, Chairman I . ^ • 

As a co-sponsor of H.R, III04, a bid to provide grants to Indian controlled 
coffwnimlty colloges, I am pleased to express my apprecletlcn for this hr^rjnp 
and my support for this Important leclslatlon, Bccau'-c o* the If c^ii- 
line for new authorlzJnc leplslatloo I am hopeful that action csn 5r tckon 
before that date. 

,, 

I support this leplsletlon because It would provide basic Euaoort arents 
for community colleqes controlled by Indl an tribes, It would also makj 
badly needed construction funds available to those col lopes. Our Indian 
community col lepes are struggling to provide a valuable and necessary service 
to thoir communities. They have dona extremely well pi von the circumstances , 
but they despai .tely need more help. • , 

A few questions have arisen about this bill, and 1 would \]\e to share A-lth 
you Just a few comments In response. I believe the ouestlon renardino 
"precedent for other groups** Is adeouately addressed because the "F<iucal Ic.?; i 
assistance" being provided to the various Indian tribes under the prciosed 
bill Is based on the treaties entered Into between Indian tribes snc the Urited 
States Government. No other group of citizens en joy this unloue rclatlcnshir. 
with their government. 

The nature, structure and authorities vested In Indian tribal governments 
through Congressional action and by Indian reservation citizens provides the 
power for Indian governments to govern themselves without hindrance from 
non-Indians, It Is by exercise of such authority th6t the proposed board of 
directors or trustees are or should be composed of a majority of Indians, 
My concern Is that If the composition of board of trustee mertershlp is not 
In favor of an Indian majority, the p>oblems which arise due to lack of 
local control will again cause consternation and frustration for our Indian 
citizens. 

The Indian managed postsecondary schools do not, have not, and probably never 
will knowingly segregate their Institutions. Rather, It Is a situation whera 
th)B majority of residents happen to be Indians, ^^oreover, the powers and 
authorities vested In Indian governments do not extend to non-Indian citizens. 
One can Imagine the complexities of the problems that can becor« involved. 
These Indian controlled Institutions ar^e considered public Institutions and 
anyone seeking entrance Is admitted without reqard to race, color or creed. 
At least one Institution has had even foreign students.* 

Mr, Chairman, I strongly recommend that positive "action he taken on this 
bill at an early date so that our Indian citizens can provide education 
and 1 raining on their own terms. I urpe the committee to qlve this 
legislation favorable consideration. 
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nON MAftUtNCS 



tomtit of tf)e l&nitit &mts 
ffom of i&epreKentatitaeiK 
OUiddtgtBiuB.C. 20515 



May 4, 1978 



Honorable William D. Ford 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Post Secondary Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am writing to urge your favorable consideration of the 
Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act, 
HR 11104. 

I believe there is a real need to improve and expand the 
opportunities for higher education for Indians on or near 
their own Reservations. Currently, therf, are five Indian 
community colleges in Montana, and this bill can help 
provide the support essential to the future success of 
these colleges and others which are now only in the planning 
stages. 

Recently I wrote to the Tribes in Montana asking for their 
assessment on how adequately this legislai:ion provides the 
means to improve post secondary education, and I have en- 
closed copies of these letters for your review. Education 
is an investment in our future, and I believe this bill 
provided for, a particularly sound investment. o 

Thank you for your support for this legislation. 




THIS rTATioNKivr ^niNTCO ON ^afkh maoc with RKCrCLCD r-Mzn» 
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FORT PECK EDUCATION DEPARTMEHT 

Adtlt, Cultural, Vocitknal. HicbcrEduutioB 



KOHTFECK ASSINIBOINC SIOUXTRIBES 
PO.BOX57S 
POPLAR. MONTANA S«Q» 
TelephCM 4»76B-5108 



April 7. 1978 



Honorable Ron MArli.*nci! 

128 C.mnon House Office Building 

Washington. DC 20515 ^ 

Dear Congressiaan Hjrlvnee: 

It is with great pleasure and deep concern that I respond t& your 
letter of March 31, 1978, 

As an educator, charged with the . responsibility of pvovlaion, of 
Higher Education services to the r«sldcnta (Indian and non-Indian), of 
Foit P<ck Reservation, I firmly believe that the proposed legislation 
(H.B. 11104)» will most assuredly benefit those who no»sd It nost. 

As I briefly outlined In oy last correspondence, the Fort ^ecJt 
^Tribes have recently chartered their own Fore Peck Coomunlty College* 
under working arrangements with iioth Dawson Colloge and Miles Community 
College. ' 

Fort Feck Coaaunity College opened It's doors to over 100 students 
registered for Winter Quarter 1978. Local Instructors were hired and 
certified by Milr-* Consaunlty Collego and Dawson College, thereby 
keeping a local "flavor" to all courses offered. 

The concept ot a Trlbally-Controlled Coacunlty College seems to 
be welJ-.icci:pted. by both Indians and non-Indiann on furt Fe-k Rniei:- 
v-itlon. 

The Baard of Directors and the Adolnlatrat lor. o. tar. I'ecK Consaunlty 
College, opcratr. under the contention tt at post- - conJa ■> eduidtlon on 
Fort Prck, needs to be designed for. and avatlaolj tc ^31 renldents. 



8.1 



I 
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Fag* TWO 

Uttvr 

A/7/7B 



I «• sure you ^re aware that poit-iecondary educational aervlcas 
have hliitar4cally betn lacking or conpletely non-exlitent on Fort Peck 
JeBervaUoD. A feii af tnpta hnve bern Md« tt) provlda a faw scattered 
course* on an extension baila, but theie approachei have bsen lea^ than 
odequata, repeclally to Indlani an-i noo-Indiani with low academic' 
"chlevbaent . 

Indians who have gor, off of ^che 1'cscrvat Jon to further their 
education, have historically either a4ide a life for lhe:jselves 
out - there" or returned to an undur jaployed position, which wdFtcd 
.thclt formal knowledge. . ! * 

The Fort Pftk Trlbet havt prioritized poat-scccndary tducVtlpn', 
•aong with uncnployiaent, housing and hralthr as progi*.':* needlns 
continuous effort. To this end, the Tribe* have provided a^ainls- 
trative at.i operational funJs. plus a large two classro^. library! 
admlnlstratlvb center; 

Strong working agreeaents have btcn fut-sillt-c with agencies such 
as the Bureau of Indian Affairs, PubJ Ic Schools. Indian Health Service 
State Vo-Ed Otflco« j,nd all Colleges and Unlvr.sltles in Montana, 

The prosptcts of relevant and on-going provlstor of Higher Educ^i- 
tlcn Servlcea on Fc.rt Peck Reservatlot^ are begLnn.na ^o brighten. 

Uncaploywent on Fort Peck Reservatioj. tuna up fo 48Z at tifjes 
during the yetir. 

Education for eaployaent and self-betterment Is one of the keys 
to problem, not sywptom, ellalnatlon. 

I urge you to support H,B. 11104 and thank you foi ypur acrentlon 
to this fpiportant matter. 



Sincerely, 

Robert I., McAnally / 
Education Coc/dlnator 



30-. . 78 -to 
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^ No, 5343 

V 

RESOLUTION 
OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF 
THE CONFEDERATED SALISH AND KOOTENAI TRIBES 
OF THE FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION 



RESOLUTION SUPPORTING H,R. 9158, "THE TRIBALLr CONTROLLED 
, COMMUNITY COLLEGE ASSISTANCE ACT" 



Whereas the confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes have been organ- 
ized to represent, develop, protect and advance the views. 
Interests, resources, and education of its members; and 

WHEREAS the Tribal Business Council declared the establishment of 
Salish Kootenai Community College; and 

WHEREAS the Salish Kootenai tommunlty Colleqe Is in full operation 
with a duly appointed Board of Directors; and 

WHEREAS there exists h demonstrated need for postsecondary education 
opportunities to be available within Indian cornnunlties; and 

WHfREAS there is a need r^r an alternative to the forced exodus of 

Indian people frcrr. their home communities in search of higher 
education opportunities; dnd 

WHIRLAS such legislation, S. 1215 has passed the U,S, Senate and H,R. 
9J5B Is pending in the U.S. House of Representatives'; and 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes urges support of H.R* 9I5B; and 

BE IT FURtHER RESOLVED that the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes urges that funds be mat^e available at the earliest possible 
time for operating tribally chartered colleges. 

CE RTIFICATION 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Tribal Council of the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes on the 03rd day of Mar ch, 
)978 with a vote of _B^_ for, 1 opposed, and o not voting, 
pursuant to authority vested InlTTy Article VI, Section 1, (a), 
(t) and (u) of the Tribe's Constitution and Bylaws; said Constitution 
adopted and approved under Section 16 of .he Act <- ' June IB. 1934. 
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THE BLACKFEET-TRiBE 

BROWNING. MONTANA 59417 



P L S 0 U ti T ICS 



Thr ni.K kt*«>'t Trik»al FiusinoBs Council in the duly const i tut ctl 
'■t'verninq iicxi/ within the exterior bouncjarirs of thv Hl.tcV.M-rt 
Hi?!.t>r vat iOf\: find <> 

I'hc h1»iL-kf#^rt Tritml husinrr.n Tvunc i I h<ifl IxM.-n oni'inin \ to 
rrj'i (^nt , di vulop, protect, ar a aiWnrice th»_> vuw., int» i i • t 
cduc;»Lion, and resources ot * h irdidn people of t)>f hi ,ic>. f f.t 
Indian Rcnvrvat ion ; and 

The nlrtckfcct Tribal DuBin- C'-'urcil reuognizL**". the demount int rd 
need for post-Pccondary Ddvi..'iLjon to be delivered to the peo}/;* of 
the Blackfoet Reservationf brj 

The Hlacl feot Tribal nuBiness Crvincil h»iK chartered the Dlackfeet 
Cotrmuriity Collrqo to provide pr.r.t-second.iry ediicotion to the peciplo 
ot|^thc Dlackfcet Reservation! and 

The. Blackfeet TriUil Business Council har- appointed the lUackfeet 
Board of Tribal F-ducators to aduin i sr. t.-r the lUiickfeet Cor.nunity ! 
\ Collcget and 

The Dlackfect Convminity College hac been accepted for nerberuhip in 
th« Avicra an Indian Higher I-kl\ication Consortium; and 



Thtt American Indian Klqhcr Educa 
Board of Tribal Educators pupport 
intant of S 121S and K 91SB; and 



rt «W t 



tium and the Ulackfeet 
endoroe tht- concept and 



The National Contjrer.c of American Ind.iany .u;:i tfiL' Jiat'-'-nai . , . ■ " ^ 
Council on Indian Fducation Vuive both gone an recdrd buj-po. ; i i, . 
•ind cndorsinq S 121S ond X 91Stl; and 

Theso two bills (S 121^ and ll 91hf})''do flddrr<;r. "^'^ ^'?.-'d u prtyid 
qrantii to Trihally Cpntrollett Commvinity Co'i-^v 1 ^ wcaVo 
providi- the Ulackfeet Community Colleft; v. > i ,.idiQ(j'"'o faiLhV^drvpi 
and exjMnd its existinq ptotjramr- < i v 



r;OW TiUlRKFORV" fAE IT KKi^V^VFj : Th it t h ' hi .ic V: f t r-^Kil Juj- 
and endorpL'S S 121^ nrd H 9i ti pi'ivrli .-] (jt.-i 
C'-'ntroUrd t'orj'iunity Coilevj»'r- )^'i\.h fiii\ i: .j t» at 
equitttblc. ..id 



-o -ritjiiKy 
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iXlfMwl COMMITIii 



THE BLACKPEET TRIBE 

0# IHl tlACKfirr INOiAH KISUVATION 

BROWNING, MONTANA 59417 



ItWAl COONCK 
tarl Od PvMn 

ft»)r«0 •'>•■« 



WH£Ri.^Sf 



WHEREAS t 



WliCKEASt 



WHEREAS I 



KHEKKASi 



WHEREAS^ 



WHERiJVSi 



The Blackfeet Tribal Business Council is the duly constituted 
Govcrnina Body within tno exterior boundaries of the Blackfoet 
Reservation; and 

The Blackfec't. Trib.il Hosiness Council )u»s N-on oroanircd to 
represent, tkv,.^!^. ^rofect, and advnncb the viewn, inturects. 
cdarjition. anJ resources of the Indian people of the Blackfeet 
Indian Keservationj ^and 

Thp BlacH'feet Trxl.,i3 Duuiness Council racoqni^es the detaonstrated t 
need fqr post-cccor,dary education to b« delivered to the people of 
the Dlackfeet Rei.ervation» and *- ' 

The Blac-»:re#ft Tribal Huslness Councli has charte. ■ a tMe Blackfeet 
CoiTfnunity Collrqe to provide post -secondary education .to the people 
of the Blackfeet Reservation^ and 

The Blackfeet Tribal Business Council has appointed the blackfeet 
Board of Trib.ll EdMcatOrs to administer the Blackfeet Conununity I 
CoUegej and 

Tho Blackfeet Conununity CoUegr t^s been acccptpd for mcmberehip in 
the Ajimrican Indian Higher Education Consoitiuci, and 

The American Indian Higher a.ucatlon Consort. um and the BUcki .et 
Board of Tribal Educators support and endorse the concept and 
Intent of 5, 1215 and H 9150; and 

The National Congreos of American 1 lans and tho National Advicory 
Council on Indi..n Educ«Lion have both gone f , record as supporting 
an ondoraing S 1215 and ii 9150» and 

These two blllu (S 1215 and H 91iiP do addre..s the need to provide 
grants, to Tribally Controlled Coinmunity CoUoger. which would 
proViuc the Bl -kfeet C. vnunity- Co: logc the f^-Mxng to further develop 
and expand itn existing programs; and 



HCW TliEREFOR^^ PE IT RESOI.Vt, 



Tti.it thn Rlftckfp TriKil Uusiriens council nupporti 
nnd endorsoE S 121Ji ind H glSB.ln providing grants to Trib.illy / 
Controlled Cotmunlty C- lieges with funding th. : is adeq ate and 
equ .ablei and 
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VIT* C 



THE BLACKFEET TRIBE 

Z O* Ti < kl*{«r(lT INDIAN m»TSv>l*OH 

BROWNING. MONTANA 59417 

i! y. f> w IT';: o r. 



IBiBAl COUNCll 

tM) OKI P*>MM. 



116-73 . 



( 

/ 

BE IT rURTilhh Ki:.S(»:.vr:>: rh.- Hl.ic-Kf#-ot Trib.il Hur.iacr.ii Council (.hall i>uJ«iiit 
tiny M-r-tilut lo;. (>( r;»,i^jK)rt nn«J L-ncluroer .'tit to the opfiropr i.it <• 
(. fni'ji r M.i '>:ia I lu-lr ;.iL UMic, Ifouiu and tiiucat ion LjJjor Cor";iU i>. 
rJatJiKi.il tjitd ixical Itididri orqanizatiunn , and othT groups .»nd 
iiid IV idun 1 »• concrrnrd with Lho need for th<\ devciojwiunt , irpU-f^'-i 
tuti n, dud ■,>• jfis.ibr. of Tribally COntrolit-d ConvnvjtMty Colloyes. 

THL' HLACKTEET TRIBC OF TilK PLACrJ 

indi/v:j rkserv'-ion 




I 



CERTIFICATION' 

-I hercb> certify that the for<»KoinK rcBolution was «do;*trrt by the Blockfeet 

Tribal BusineiiS Council in duly called, noticed aiifl cou'^encd Regular Session 
•SBembl«ii the 9th day of February, 1978 with nine (9) neabera present to 
conecitutc a quorum. 

• JrA_^i^. 

Secretary, 

filackfeet Tribal Bu&iiu-sii Council 
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Fort Belknap Community Council 



htrt hclknup Armry 




T'ic; Honorable Run Mdrlencc . ■ 

United States House of* Represerttat ives 

House Office BuilHlng ^ - — " 

-Washington, D.C. 20515 

Honorable Ron Morlenecr 

The Fort Belknap Cotnmuni Council recently paased Rcsol.'ion 14-78 
in suppcri of H.R 11106.. ■■The Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistanct Act" which is enclosed. As you are probably aware .hf^ 
^fr ^'ll ^"i'J''" Corrnunity Colleges in the state of Montana currently 
olterif^f. college c- uses to their people. However, with the limited 
amounts of funds available through the Bureau of IndlajuAf fairs 
Indian Health Service, and the Office of Education , ,irfese~tribes can- 
not offer all the courses needed and requested on reservations. 

r"^^?"*?^^^ Companion bill, S. 1215, sponsored by Senators Alouirezk. 
Burdick. Gravel, DeConcini, Jackson, Domenii and ^Goldwater ) was passed 
unanimously on Novt-tnber A, 1977, 

Even though the Fort Belknap Indian Community does not have a community 
college, section 105 (b) would allow us to "initiate a feasibility 
study to dete.TTine whether there is Justification to encourace and 
r.ain-ain a tribally controlled cormnunity college. 

We urge that .you please support H.R. lUQA, "The Tribally Controlled 
Commur.lty; College Assistance Act . Thank you 

Sincerely , 

Allen, President 
Fort Belknap' Community Council 
Fort Belknap Agency 
Harlem, Montana 59526 



3- 

John 



Enclosure : 
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K E 6 U T I 0 K 



vsltURl^AS, Corpor^^lion Ic an Ir.dlan Chartered Curporatlon defined 

hy the Indian Rcorcsn Izat Ion Act of Juna 1ft, 193A, and under Iti Charier 
Cur.fi t i ion and By-Lawi af approved by the Secretary of tha Interior. 

full power and authority to-'makt and perform contract! of every des- 
crip' ion not inconalatent with law or the provisions thereof, an^ * 

U'VttR! S, Thi Fo;t Belknap Conmunity Council, in efforts to Juitlflablt 
hjndle their acvptiegn governmental affairs, auppofti* tht educatloiHal ays'ten 
on '.he Fore Belknap Reiervation; and 

WHi- I VS . the coTttrol of one's 6wn educational Institution Is vital to the 
survival «r1 piowth of tribr* at distinct cultiirua and political entitle^; 

ana 

^''.EFEAS, Cnrre exists a deciotistrated need for higher education opporCunit let 
CO be available within Indian couviunitiea aa an al temative' to the forced 
rxodu of Indian people from their home communltiei In search of higher 
educ ^ . ion opport'unltles ; and 

'..'>iEK'\S, thrre is clear agreement atsong the Congress, the national Indian 
org! .zaulona, the tribes, and Indian people chat such institutions be 
subj* C to local control as manifested by the central premise of the 
Indian 5(^1 f- Del ermina C ion and Educational Assistance Act; and 

i.UtR«"\.S. there Is a publicly c-.-mdated responfiibllity on the part of the Bur- 
eau ,f Indian Affairs, <^4s en^bodieiJ In Section 203. A of Public Law 93-638, ti 
assist the development ^d sdisinis trat ion of Indian -control led cosrminlt j 
^lle^^es; and C^) 

V'HEtElAS. presen' efforts of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to , provide assist' 
ance ta only f of the eighteen tribally-chartered conntunlty colleges now 
existent have ven grossly in^equate and unif^able; .«nd 

uliEREAS, this problem has necessitated those respective tribes to seek Che 
enactment of specific^legislatlon for tribal col lege as well as for 
other tribes to develop their own higher educational Institutions; snd 

r . . 

U'bLKi^S, such legislation, S.121^, hat passued the U.S, Senate, and H.R. 
91^8 Is pending in the U.S. House of Representativeo.: and * 

WHEREAS, the national Indian organizations and the tribes have expressed 
positions of solidarity on the nepd for specific authority for the funding 
of c rlbal ly-contr6lle_d« sanctioned or chartered cocsminlty colleges and 
have duly expressed such support af: their respective annual meetings or 
conventions: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fort Belknap Coicaunlty Council re- 
cognizes such needs and urges support of legislation to assist the develop- 
■Mnt and administration of trlbally-cbntrolled community colleges^ end 
Khat such funding as shall be made available uoon the enactment of this 
legislation, shall upon the request of the trli>e, go to Che tribe or to 
any iribally* chartered division of government' or tOva tribally-chartered 
Institution; and ^ 
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n IT KURTltEK RESOLVLt). th.t th. rcn UWnap lndl«n Cottnunltr Council 
urg» th»t •ddtltoni.; fund* bt made •v«U«blt «t tht etrllr.t tlm- 
bl. for cho.- op.r.tln, irlb.lly-ch.rtjred coH^J: Jn' hi dlU^^eSd"f 
l^.rr rh expan. cn need, .nd to contlSue chelr pre.tnt prorr, 
•a allow.d by thfli^ prc.ent ch.rrtri .nd euarinteed due proceit^ j 



ATTEST 



CERTIFICATION 




»f X r« f S fT • ?V?^"^t5ry of the Fort Belkiiap Conniunlcy Council 
of Che Fort Belkr^p IndUn Reservation. h<ontanfl. do hereby cerdfy tlu,c 
Fore Belkn,-»p CoiizuunUy Council I, cotspoeed of 6 acabcrc of vhoo 3 
nember* cpnsfcltutlng a quorum vere pre.ent «t.« oecClpg thereof r'aUly 
andreguUBly called, noticed, convened and h^d thla day of 

.^MA}-/y> . 19/8; and that the foregoing resolution vaa adopted by 

aTrrrmStlve vote of 4^ for; / not voting. / absent; 

^ <.L opposed; and that the sairicaolutlon has not iecn rescinded 

in ai»y way. ^ ^ 



ecretary 



THE^RT_J_EUa^^^ FOR T BEIXNAP AG ENCY. R'>RLEH MOK 
Corporation-, Address ~-' " 
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rill-: NAVAJO NATION 

MINUOM hock. ARIZONA fi6&)5 



PETER M«cDONALO 
ChMrm«f(. NavBjii Tr(b«l Council 

WILSOW C. SKEET 
ViR« Churman, Navnju rribiJ Council 



February 7, 1978 



The Honorable William D. Ford, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
U, S, House of Representatives 
619 HousL' Office Building, Annex II 
Washington, 0, C, 20515 

ATTENTION: Patricia Morse, Staff 




Dear Chairman Ford: 

As your Cocrmittee prepares for Hearings February 22nd on H, R. 9158 - "The 
Tribally - Controlled Comnunity College Assistance Act," The College of Ganado 
Board of Regents respectfully submits this correspondence and attached informa- 
tion as testimony in addition to its October. 13, 1977 statement, as made before 
your Subconmittee. 

The enclosed Tribf.l Council Formal Sanctions, from the Hopi and Navajo Indian 
Tribes, represent both satisfaction of all eligibility criteria for participa- 
tion in the legislation, as well as binding legal documents for the conduct of 
educational and cotmiur ' ry program services on behalf of Hopi and Navajo students, 
by The College of GanaJo, 

. Recognizing the historici! importance of private education in Reservation com- 
munities, and that fully 1/5 th of all American Indians in colleges today are,, 
by their own choice, enrolled in private schools, this institution's Board of 
Regents earnestly requests that you give due consideration to these solemn, 
singularly-taken, recent actions of the Hopi and Navajo Tribal Councils. Their 
formal sanctionin^of The College of Garado is an attest to their desire that 
this institution be included among those schools participating in legislation 
emerging from.H. R. 9158. 

^Should additional information and/or testimony be desirable, please notify me 
* and I will comply as requested. 

-- Sincerely yours, 

KogeC'C. Davis. Chairman . 
Thje Board of Regents 

Hopi and Navajo Tribes 



Enc: Tribal Council Formal Sanctions 
Testimony Statement, 10/13/77. 
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HOP! TKIBE 
IlESOLiri'ION 
11-7-78 



WllKREAS, in 1901 Can.ido Mission was es tabliii>i ;jnJ beiiaii 

relip.ious; and educational programs under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian Church on the 110 n-re 
Gp:'-ido compound. This land under an Act of Congress 
and a deed filed in 1920 by President VJoodrow Uilson 
ir. fee-patented land dedicated as private and inde- 
pendent beIongi.r.g In perpetuity to the United 
Presbyterian Church; and 

IWEREAS, In 1969-^ with the gro\%'th of public education in the 
surrounding Reservation rendering unnecessary a 
Mission School, the College of Ganado was chartered 
as a non-den6minatio7ial non-profit post-secondary 
educa tional ins ti tut ion , operating under the lav;s 
ol the State of Arizona;^a)id 

TOEREAS, the College of Ganado Is fully accredited i i the 
State of Arizona and was granted status as 3 can- 
di(lni-p for accreditation in 1973 by the North Central 
Association of Schools and Colleges, towards which 
normlal progress for full accreditation continues 
today; and 

WHEREAS, the College of Ganado ir> in ins second to last year 
of a decreasing $200,000. $100,000. $0 "transition 
toward self-sufficiency/' grants for the Unittd 
Presbyterian Church which pieans discontinuance of 
historic support and freeing the institution from 
dc-nominat lonal control; and 
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iiovi TRihi: 
k£SOu:tton 

il-7-78 

\>rtn:(lKAS, lUc Collc^^e of Cnnado Board of Re^'onCs h.jvc fulT 

authority and ulcimatn responsibility fcr tin? College 

of Canado — for its fiscal plant, personnel and student 

bc;ly , institutional resources , adrainistra t ii..;i , opera t- * 

ing budget, development, endowncnt nnd relation with 

the outside world--and at this monument^'', time en- 

4 

d'-i.ivors to satisfy operational financial support; and 
WHERI:aS, financial stabil'ty will permit the College of Ganado 
to t:ake part in the post-secondary professional and 
training needs of native Americans, and that support 
can be attained with the pausagc of House Resolution 
9138 "Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance 
A.-: of 1977" of the 95th U, S, Cong-^osr, v/hose purpose 
is to provide grants for the development, operntinn. 

improvement of tribally controlled per. t- secondary 
educational institutions co insure continued and cx- 
I-.;ndf'..I educational ^portuaitics 'for native American 
s tudcnts ; and 

WHERKAS. to ;e eligible for assistance under H. R. 9158 a 

tribally controlled (H.R, 9158, Sec, 2 definition - 

"lb. Sec. 4 "Tribally Controlled Commnnity College" 

ir.G.-ins an institution of higher education which is ^ 

fornerly controlled or has been formally sanctioned 

or chartered for the ^^.overninr, body ir an Indian 

tribe or tribes) community college must be one which: * 
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no? I i'RlBK 
RCSOLUTJOH 
II-7-78 

1. Is governed by a Board of Directors or Board 
of Tiui.Leeci, a majority of which are Indian; 
Demonstrates adherence to stated goals, a philo- 
sophy, or a plan of Operation which is directed 
to meet tJiu needs of Indians; and 
3. if in operation for*'more than one year has stu- 
dents a majority of which are Indians; and ■ 
WHEREAS, the College of Ganado meets all three criteria for 
eligibility to complete for federal grants tinder 
H. R. 9158 but it is not now formally sanctioned 
by any formally recogniEed tribe. 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESO.,/ED upon review of all pertinent 
d'::cuments regarding the present status of rhe 
College of Ganado, the Hopi Tribe hereby declares 
full sanction authorizing College of Ganado to pro- 
vide post-secondary education to Hopi students as 
well- as all other students. Sanction is hereby 
authorized througK'Hopi Tribal Constitution and By- 
Laws . 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED throughout the life of this , sanction 
'the Hopi. Tribal Council shall appoint no less than 
23V. of the College of Ganado Board of Regcats to 
represert t additional interest of the Hopi Tribe . 

iE IT FINALLY RESOLVED that the Hopi Tribe shall riijver be htld 
lega lly , financially . or operationally' liable in 
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HOP I TKini: 

HESOI.lJTfO;.' 



any form or rcp,.:rditi); College of Ganado, 

tliaC such responsibilities are vested in the 
Cc>ilc{;e Constitution and By-Laws of the College 
of Ganado Board of Kugents, 



CERTIFICATION 



The foregoing resolution v/as duly adopted by the Hopi Tribal 
Council on December 16, 1977 , at a meeting at which a quorum 
was present, with a vote of 9 in fa -or, 2 opposed, 4 abstain- 
ing (Vice-chairman presiding and noL voting) pursuant to 
authority vested in the Hopi Tribal Council by Section 1(a) 
of Article VI of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Hopi 
Tribe of Arizona, ratified by the Tribe on October 24, 1936. 
and approved by the Secretary of Interior on December 19, 1936 
pursuant to Section 16 of the Act of June 18, 1934, Said 
resolution is effective as of the date of adoption and does not 
require Secretarial approval. , 




ATTEST: 

D.jris Honanie, Secretary 
Hopi Tribal Council 
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Class "C" Resolution 
N'o DIA Action Required, 



RESOLUTION OF THE 
NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 



Aij,horl2lm Fu11 Sanct fon tv the Navajo TriSal 
\ CjLncij to the Collaoe ot^ Ganedo to Conduct " 
" Post Secon dary Educ^t-jon for Nat-ve Arrerlcans 



\^ « >-'^'''^ "'"^'^^^ Council 1s enoowered to authorize ands^nr 

3. In 1959, with the -growth of public education in the surt^unH 
G"tdf:aTcha?Lr!'l''''^'"^ unnecessary a mission highSchool t |oHe 'of 

. ^-^r" as a non-denominational, non-orofit. post-secindarv pH,, 

cational mstvtution. ope-ating under the laws of the State of Ar"SnaI/and 

4. The College of Gar.ido is fully accredited in the State of' 

fh'I";rth'r r?"''",^'?'"^ " ' """^''^t^ accreditat onin 1973 by 
the "°'-th Cent, Ass--iation of Schools and Colleges, towards '(ihich normal 
progress for full acc-ditation continue today; and °y'"'^'^ normal 

• taUejs.flf Gana;io is In its second to last year of. a rio 

creasing S200.0C0 r^'-^^OotSsojiaT .0.00. " transition toward ^Plf-" !;?^-'' 
£.14^; grJnt from t;-,e-Un1tedVl-esbyterian i hurch. whkh means d scont ri u- 
con?rSl; Ind°"' """""^ ^""^ '^"^"S Institution from denominaUonl? 

,w ^ ^' ^'^^ College of Ganado Board of Regents has full auf- .„a 
on e/"„'Hl';'V^';^, °' Ganado for Us Js c ' „ant " 

ing b dc ;s d^PW:; ^""y- institutional resources, ad^iniuratio^. ope;at- 
and at thsc' '^^^^^"P"'?"'; endowment and relations with the outslc" world 
supoonl lnd ' *° '°^"'''y operational -financial 
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7. Financial stability will pemit the College of Ganddo' to take 
cirt in the post-secondary professional and training needs of Native Arr.eri- 
C4ns, and that supoort can be attained with the' passage of House Resolution 
9i53 "Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1977" of the 
9:th U.S. Ccnaress whose ourpdse is to provide- grants for the develcor^ent , 
c-^rit-;on, and i^.Drovenent of tribally controlled post-secondary educati nal 
•if.-tiu'jtions to insure continued and expanded educational opportunities for 
*;=:i73 A.Terican students; and 

\| 

8. To be eligible for assistance under HR 9158, a tribally con- 
troTisj (H.a. 9158-Section 2 OEFIfJITIONS-subsection (4) ''Tribally Controlled 
Ccr.~.un":y Collec*" rreans ^n Institution of higher. education which is fcr- 

contr.olled, or has been forinally sanctioned or chartered, by the gov- 
erning body of an Indian Tribe or Tribes) corjnunity college must be one. 

1) is governed by a board of directors or board of trustees, 
j a najorlty of which are Indians; 

2) demonstrates adherence to stated goals.a philosophy, or 
a plan of operation v/hich Is directed to neet the needs 
of Indians; atni 

3) if in operation for more than one year, has students, a 
majority of which are Indians; and 

9. The College Of Ganado meets all three (3) criteria for'eligi- 
bility to compete for federal grants under H.R. 9158, but it Is not now for- 
raKy sanctioned by any Federally recognized tribe. 

:;c'.j Tr::.=EFC?.E be' it resolved that: 

1. The Navajo Tribal Council hereby authorizes and gives full sanc- 
tion 10 the College of Ganado to provide post-secondary education to Navajo, 
other j'iatlve Amer*1cans, and ethnic groups. 

2. The Navajo Tribe shall never be held legally, financially or 
operationally liable, regarding the College Of Ganado, such responsibilities 
are vested In the College of Ganado by Its Constitution and Bylaws^ and the 
College Board of Regents. 

. 3. The Intent of the Navajo Tribal Council Is that full funding 
for the Navajo Ccrmunity College as specified In Title III of H.R. 915B shall 
in no way be jeopardized or lessened by the-granting of this section. 

CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly considered 
by the :idvajo Tribal Council at a duly called meeting at Window Rock, Navajo 
Nation (Arizona), at which a quorum was present and that same was passed by 
a vote of 56' in favor and 0 oppos^dj^jty^T^^th day of January, '1^8. 

NTvajo tRllal Council 
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The College of cJan ado 

^■^^ Clunado. Ari/^onit 8(^505 "^hm 

(002) 7r>ri.:M42 



April 978 



The Honorable William D. Ford 
Chairman 

Subconaalttee on Postsecondary Education 
619 House Office Building, Annex #1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Ford: 




L^^/rh^K ^L" " ' «» «1""tlng that If aso be made' . 

(75^ ALr?LnTJ?*-T'""'-i':i'*'" °" institution's Board of Rege-^,ts- ' " 
o fl^!? an^^h^?!!!!:^"" . """1°"^ to •»= the satisfaction 

of final ellglbUlty requirements for The College of Ganado. as detailed 
HlT.ill ;;J%A'>yl!"y Study croup on Indian Education's Chllr^a^t^J^. 

?9? ilL^^^" p -i""""' ■l''"^ testimony at the October n. 

1977. hearings. For the record, that exchange was as follows: 

Mr. Blouln; "Hi. Davis, would Ganado be able to obtain a 
charter or a mandate from any tribe that you are aware of? 
. . .1 am not talking about an endorsement. I am talking 
aboat a charter or mandate, which. If It were- extended f?om 

for ?" : "..""^ <l"«l"y Ganado 

tor the legislation." 

Mr. Davis; "I beWeve we could, but we have not tried it." 

- u - f;,°^°"^" ' "^^ did that, you would qualify under the 
bill as written today." 
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The Honorable William D. Ford 
April 30, 1978 
Page Two 



In essence » our Board of Regents are of the opinion that Hr. Blouln^ and 
Nr. DavisV exchange serves to exec^lify the spirit of the statement of 
policy as made by the National Congress of American Indians, at their 
34th Annual Convention in Dallas, Texas, during September, 1977. Because 
of the importance of this statement to The College of Ganado*s position, 
I want to re-state it here, while indicating that college development 
personnel have closely discussed its meaning and intentions with N. C.A.I. 
Board Member, Hr. Eugene Crawford, spokesman for the policy statement at 
the September convention. That policy statement is as follows: 

"VThil^ the National Congress *of American Indians supports 
tribal institutions, NCAI urges the U.S. Congress to 
make assistance available to all tribal higher education 
programs whether or not the tribe has chosen to utilize a 
separately chartered or foxmally sanctioned institution of higher 
education such as community colleges, and that funding 
for post-secondary education institutions upon the request 
of the tribe shall go to the tribe or to any tribally 
chartered, formally sanctioned division of government or 
to a tribally chartered, formally sanctioned program." 

In further support of The College of Gana do Regents* position with regard 
to H.R. 11104, I have asked both the Arizona Native American Education 
Association and the National Indian Education Association to consider 
endorsing resolutions for our institution. /These organizations are cur-* 
rently considering such actions and I will oe pleased to report to you the 
result of our requests as soon as I receive them. 

Hr. Chaiman, thank you for your consideration of this request regarding 
the legislative history of H.R. 11104, and be assured that I will quickly 
provide any amplification you might desire regarding The College of Ganado 
position, and/or be pleased to provide personal testimony at the Hay Ath 
hearing. 




Board of Regents 

The College of Ganado 

Arizcyia 

rc: Dr. Thomas C. Jackson, President, The College of Ganado, Arizona 
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1970 Arizona Populationr7\t A Glance 



Total 
Urban 
Urban fringe 
(Sutiurban) ' 
Rural 
'Fam ■ 



f,770 ;'900 
1,408,864 
313,046 

362,036 
23,273 



Malea<3 JJ-.. - 87.1,006 
FemalWi 899i894 



Blacks 
Spanish 



Lsn lajtgMge' 



199i 
04. 



948 



',ir>>^3,344 
333,349 



How Many? Arizona's population in the i970 census totaled 1,770,900, 
ranking ^t 33rd anong the States and the District of Columbia, Its 
poinilation density was 16 personi persauare mile. The 1970 population 
was^ 80 percent urban and 20 percent rural. 

The 1970 total was ,36 percent greater than the I960. population. About 
243,000 of this population growth was due to natural Increase (births 
minus deaths) dating the decade. Arizona had a net gain of appi^oxinately 
226»000 persons because of people moving into the State. 

Phoenix, the State's largest city, had a 1970 population of 581,562, an 
increase of 32 percent x>ver 1960. The 1970 population of the Phoenix 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (Maricopa County) was 967,522, a 
46 percent gain ovet 1960. 

Cities of 25,000 or more with th'eir 1960-70 population growths were: 



Tucson 
Scottsdale 
Tenpe 
Me^a 



262,933 
67,823 
62»907 
62,853 



♦ 24% 
♦577% 

♦ 153% 

♦ 86% 



Glen<dale 
Yuma 

Flagstaff 



36,228 4128% 
29,007 * 21% 
26,117 * 43% 



Ethnic Droops » Major nationalities in Arizona's first and second genera- 
tions from other countries included 113,816 from Mexi6o (31,303 bom 
there); 25,653 from Germany (5,107 bom there); 26^136 froia Canada (8,295 
bom there); and 19,866 from the ttiited Kingdom (4,815 bom there). 
There 333,349 persons of Spanish language or surname. 

Fof »!• by PuWicattont Dinribution SKiion. tocM Economic Suttotks Adminimttion, W«MflMon. D C. a0233j 
^r^MlOMonacapv. AMpmittftaowntforlOOorifwracot 
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lUicial Mftlmp . The white population totaled 1,604,948 in 1970. Other 
racial groups included' 95,812 American Indians; 53,544 blacks (11 
percent aore than in 1960); 3,878 Chinese; 2,394 Japanese; and 1,253 ^ 
Filipinos. 

Age of the Population. The median age of the Aritona population was 
26.3 years, coopared with 28.1 years for the p.S. Of Arizona's 1970 
^^pulation, 161,474 were 65 or older and 158,675 under 5 year^. The 
total of school age, 5 to 17, was 485,300 and the college age group, 18 
to 21, numbered ^126, 879. The remainder, 22 to 64, to.taled 838,572. 

Single, oMarried, Divorced . Among women age 14 and older, 138,097 had 
never married; 415,615 were married (10,540 of them separated); 66,501 
widowed; and 33,804 divorced. Totals for men 14 and older we^e: 170,463 
single; 410,438 married (6,886 of them separated); 14,944 widowed; and 
21,D38 divorced. There were 438,573 families in the State, 386,^83 of 
them husband T wife families. 

Income . Half of Arizona's families had above and half below an iWcome 
of $9,185 in 1969, ranking the State i5th in median family income 0969 
income was re^rted in the 1970 census). The U.S. median was $D,586. 
The Arizona median for white families was $9,482; for ita black families 
it was $5,^16. » ^ ' 

About 12 percent of the State's families (50,538 families) were below 
the low- income or poverty line in 1969. The 1969 poverty level was 
$3,743 for a nonfam family of four. ^^^^ 

Schooling. There were 544^155 Arizonans 3 to STyears old enrolled in 
school or college at the] time of the census: 9,047 were in nursery 
-school; 334,303 in kindergarten or>lementary school; 128,663 in high 
school; and 72,142 in college. 

Of- the 915,737 persons 25 or older in Arizona, 58 percent had completed 
at least 4 years of high school and 13 percent at least 4 years of 
college. Tlie median number of school yeari finished by this age group 
was 12.3 years, compared with the national median of 12.1 years. 

Among Arizonans in their working years (16 to 64), 33 percent of the . 
men and ,^3 perdent of the women with less than 15 years of schooling had 
had vocational training of some type. 

Workers and Jobs . There were 426,375 men workers age 16 or older in 
1970; 385,814 of them had civilian jobs and 25,266 were in the Armed 
- Forces.. Women workers totaled 240, 434. of whom 228,241 had civilian joba 
and 543 were in the Anted Forces. 

There were 81,646 men working as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers (in skilled^, blue collar jobs); 63,009 as professional, technical, 
* ©r kindred workers; and 47,884 as nonfarm managers and administrators; 
mhile operatives, except transport, totaled 37,886. Operatives are 
ehlefly operators of equipment in manufacturing industries. 
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A total of 79.918 women were employed in clerical and kindred jobs; 
40,1^ in nonhousehold service work; 39.052 in professional, technical,- 
and kindred work; 22,971 as nohtransport operatives; and 18,522, in 
sales work. 

There were 31', 7/^7 Federal caployces, 31 ,449 Stat*j esiployees, and 53.651 
local govcrtiment employees at the time of the 1970 census. 

Arizona's Housing . Housing. units for year-round use numbered 578,490 
in 1970, a 45 percent increase over 1960. They had a aedian of»4.6 
rooms per unit, and 73 percent were singlp family homes. Fortv-two 
percent of the units were built between i960 and 1970. 

A total of 539,157 units were occupied with an average of 3.2 persons 
per unit. Sixty- five percent were occupied by the owners. Median value 
of owner-occupied homes was $16,400 and renters paid a median of $109 
p«r month. 

The presence of piped water, toilet, -and bath for exclusive use of the 
household is an indication of housing quality. In 1970, only 5 percent 
of all year-round housing in Arizona la<;ked complete- plumbing facilities, 
compared with 7 percent for the U.S. 

Ninety-three percent of the households had television; 67 percent clothes 
washing machines; 26 percent clothes dryers; 20 percent dishwashers; 23 
percent hone fooJ freezers; 41 percent two or more automobiles; and 7 
percent owned" a second hone. 

Farming ^n Ai zona . Arizona's fams, like those of the country as a 
whole, are becoming fewer and larger. The 1969 Census of Agriculture 
counted 5,890 fums and ranches in the State, 9 percent fewer than in 
1964. The average size of farms and ranches rose from 6,26:» acres to 
6,486 acres in the 5 years. Their 1969 average value was $452,000; the 
average value per acre, $70. 

The 1970 fam and ranch population totaled 23,273, a 53 percent droo from 
1960. ^ 

The market value of all agricultural -products sold by Arizona fams and 
ranches was $611.2 nil lion in 1969. Livestock, poultry, and their 
products accounted for $372 million; crops, 236.5 million; and forest 
products, $2.6 million. 

A. map of Arizona on ^' the back page shows the counties, standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, and selected places. 



Most figures are from Arizona reports: 1970 Population Census, 
Vol. I; 1970 Housing Census, Vol. I; 1969 Agriculture Census, 
Vol. I. Copies are in many libraries or may be purchased. Write 
to Publications Distribution Section. SESA» Washington, D.C. 
20233 for ordfr forms. 
I 
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1970 Montana Population At A Glance 



Total 

Urban 
Urban fringe 
(Suburban) 

Rural 
Farm 



694,409 
370,676 

20,430 
323,733 

82,129 



Males 
Females 
Whites 
Blacks 

Spanish Language 



347,005 
347,404 
663,043 
1,995 
7,771 



Montana's population in the 1970 census totaled 6:^4,409, 
ranking it 44th among the States and the District of Columbia. Its 
popql^tion density was 5 persons per square mile. The 1970 population 
was. 54 percent urban and 46 percent rural. 

The 1970 total was 3 percent greater than the 1960 population. About 
78,000 of this population growth was due to natural increase (births 
minus deaths) during the decade. Hontan'i had a net loss of approxi- 
mately 58,000 persons because of people moving out of the State. 

Billings, the State's largest city, had a 1970 population of 61,59L, an 
increase of 17 percent ovev 1960. The 1970 population of the Billings 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was 87,367: an 11 percent sain 
over 1960. re 

Other important Montana cities with their.. 1960-70 changes were: 



Great Falls 

Missoula 

Butte 



60,091 * 9\ 
29,497 * 9\ 
23,368 -16t 



Helena 

Bozeman 

Havre 



22,730 4l2t 
18,670 440% 
10,558 - 2\ 



fcthnic Groups. Major nationalities in Montana's first and second 
generarions from other countries included 21,106 from Canada (3,957 bom 
there); 15,593 from Germany (1,855 bom there); and 14,595 from Norway 
(1,988 bom there). ''There were 7,771 persons of Spanish language. 

Racial Makeup . The white population totaled 663,043 in 1970. Other 
racial groups included 27,130 Aroeric^iL lljdians; 1,995 blacks (36 
percent more than in I960): 574 Japai^ese; 289 Chinese; and 236 Filipinos. 

For mf by PuWiotlont Dntributipn S^tion. Social aod Eeooomic SutMka Adminitlralion WtMngion. O.C 30233. 
Frtc* to tmn • copy. A » p«rc«tt Atceuni for 1 00 or mora capiat maliad to xht tama addrwL 
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Age of the Population . The nedian age of the Montana poimlalitm u.is 37.1 
_yws compared with 2R.1 years for the U.S. Of Montana's 1970 jiopulation, 
68,736 were 65 and older and 57,054 under 5 years. The total of school 
age. 5 to 17, was 19fi,071 and the college age group, 18 to 21, numhered 
47,382. The tea.Tindcr, 22 to 64, totaled 325,166. 

Single» Married, Divorced . Among women age 14 and older, 54,148' had 
never been married; 159,861 were married (2,240' of them separated); 29,598 
widowed; and 9,248 divorced. Totals for men 14 and older were: 74,669 
single; 158,696 married (1,784 of them separated); 7,217 widowed; and 
8,485 divorced. There wqre 170,093 families 'in the State, 152,374 of 
th . husband-wife families, , * ' 

9 

Income . Half of Montana's families had above and half below an income 
of $8,509 in 1969, ranking the State 33rd in median family income (1969 
income was reported in the 1970 census). The U.S. median wcs SP.StO. 
> The Montana median for white families was $8,607; for its black fanilies. . 
it was $5,983. 

About 10 percent of the State's families (17,920' families) were below 
the low-income or poverty line in 1969. The 1969 poverty level was- 
$3,743 for a nonfarm family of four. 

Schooling . There were 214,850 persons in Montana 3 to 34 years old 
enrolled in ichool or college at the time of the census: 1,587 were in 
nursery school; 131,293 in kindergarten or elementary school; 55,922 in 
high school; and 26,048 in college. , , 

Of the 364,508 persons 25 or older in Montana, 59 percent had completed 
at least 4 years of high school and 11 percent at least 4 years of 
college. The median number of school years finished by this age group 
was i2. 3 years, compared with the national median of 12.1 years. 

Among those in their working years (16 to 64), 27 percent of the men and 
18 percent of the women with less than IS years of schooling had had 
vocational training of so^ t/P^* 

Workers and Jobs . There were ;74,726 men workers age 16 or older in 1970; 
159,271 of them had civilian jobj and 5,655 were iiT the Armed Forces. 
Women workers totaled 91,669 of whom 85,337 had civilian jobs and 91 were 
in the Armed Forces. 

Thefe were 30,152 men working as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
(in skiUed blue collar jobs); 20,157 were nonfarm managers and admin^s^ 
trators; 19,779 as professional, technical, or kindred workers; and 
operators, exce|>t transport, totaled 14,669 (chiefly operators of 
equipment in manufacturing industries). , 

. "1 i 
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A total of 27,083 women were employed in clerical and kindred jobs; 
21,652 in nonhouschold service work; 15,309 in professional, technical, 
and kindred work; 6,552 in sales work;' and 4,721 were nonfarm manafiers 
and adninistrators. 

There were 13,345 Federal employees, 14,803 State employees, and 22,834 
local government employees at the time of they 1970 census. 

Montana's Housing . Housing units for year-round use. numbered 240,304 in 
1970, a 9 percent increase over 1960. They had a median of 4.6 rooms 
per unit, and 75 percent wercsinglfe family homes. Twenty-one percent 
of the units were built between 1960 and 1970. 

A total of 217,304 units were occupied with an average of 3.1 persons per 
unit. Sixty-six percent were occupied by the owners. Median value of 
owner-occupied homes was $14,200 and renters paid a median of SSH per 
month. 



The presence of piped water, toilet, and bath for exclusive use of the 
household is in indication of housing quality. In 1970, 9 percent of 
9ll year- round housing^ in Montana lacked complatc plumbing facilities, 
conpAred with 7 percent for the U.S. 

of 



•Ninety- three percent 
^^washing machines; 55 
percent home food free 
' percent owned a second 



the hpuseholds had television; 78 percent clothes 
percent clothes dryers; 23 percent dishwashers; 51 
zersi 35 percent two or more automobiles; and 7 
home. h 



Farming in Montana : Jtentana farms, like those of the country as a whole, 
are becoming fewer aqd larger. The 1969 Census of ;Agri culture counted 
24,951 farms and ranches in the State, 8 percent fewer than in 1964. The 
average size of farms and ranches rose from 2,437 acres to 2,522 acres in 
the 5 years. Their 1969 average value was $150,222; the average value 
per acre, $60. 



The 1970 farm and ranch population totaled 82, 129^ a 22 percent decrease 
from 1960, ' - 

The market value of all agricultural products sold by Montana farms and. 
ranches was $575.8 million in 1969. Livestock, poultry, and their prod- 
ucts accounted for $384.8 millioji; crops, including nursery products and 
hay, $189.4 million; and forest products, $1.5 million. 

<A map of Montana on the back page shoMS the counties,. standard 
Metropolitan statistic<il areas, and selected places. 



Most figures are from Montana reports: 1970 Population Census, 
Vol.. I; 1970 Housing Census, Vol. I; 1969 Agriculture Census, 
Vol. I. Copies are in many libraries or may be purchased. 
Write to Publications Distribution Section, SESA, Washington, D.C. 
20233 for order forms. 
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197U Nc'or.iska Popular ion- ;.t A* Glance 



Total 
Urban 
Urban fringe 
(Suburban) 
Rural 
' Farm 



1 ,48.^493. 
912.598 
91,']46 

570 895 
237,978 



Males 
Fenilcs 
Whites 
Q lacks 

Spanish language 



724,J«i5, ^ 
759,038' 
1,432,867 

39,911 

21,067 



How Many ? Nebraska's population ijn the 1970 census tot ilc 5 1 ,483,493, 
ranking it 35th anong the States and the District of Columbia. Its 
population density was 19 persons per square mile. The 1970 population 
was 62 percent urban and 38 percent rural. 

The 1970 totial was 5 

growth was the result or natural Increase (births minus deaths) of 
14S,00o persons. The State lost an estimated 73,000 persons because 
of ne*- out -migration. 



5 percent greater than the 1960 population. The 
ult of natural increase (births minus deaths) of 



Cmaha, the State»s largest city, had a W70 population of 347,328, an 
increase of 15 percent over 1960. The 1970 population of the Omaha, 
Neb. -Iowa Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area w«s"S40,'I42 an 18 
percent increase over 1960. * 

Other major cities and their , I960. 7p percentage changes were: 



Lincoln 
Grand Island 
Hastings 



149,518 
31,269 
23.380 



♦16\ 
t22\ 
*\0\ 



Fremont 
Bellevue 
North Platte 



22,962 
19,449 
19,447 



♦ 17% 
^120% 
^ 13% 



Ethnic Groups . Major nationalities in Nebraska's first and second 
generations fro» other countries included 62,726 from Germany (S,576 
bom there); 19,551 from Czechoslovakia (1,941 bom \here) ; 17,099 from 
Sweden (1,591 bom there); 14,160 from the U.S.S.R. (2,,818 bom there). 
There were 21,067 persona of Spanish language. \ 

Racial Makeup. The white population ^otaled 1,432;867 in 1970. Other 
major racial groups included 39,911 blacks (36 percent more than in 1960); 
6,624 American Indians; 1,314 Japanese; 551 Chinese; and 324 Filipinos. 

Fo. Mif bv^ubliMi.oM 0.iti.buiion SMtion. SocM and Econonwc Staiittia AdfiMnitlrMlon. WMhinflion D^, 20233 
PiiM lOcMitt • copy. A 25 pwctni dhcouni for 1 00 or mort ceplM iM(M to tfit umt tddrtn. U 
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Age of 'the Population . The median age of the Nebraska population was 
28.6 years, compared with 28.1 -years for the U.S. Of Nebraska's 1970 
population, 183,526 were 65 or older and 120,272 were under 5 years. 
The total of school age, 5 to 17, was 387,269 and the college age group, 
18 to 21, numbered 105,785. The remainder, 22 to 64, totaled 686,691. 

Single, Married. .Divorced . Among women age 14 and older, 127,691 had 
never married; 350,202 were married (5,263 of them separated); 73,010 
widowed; 16,819 divorced. Totals for men 14 and older were: 150,784 
single; 346,784 married (3.644 of them separated); 16,526 widowed; 
11,586 divorced. There were 372,430 -families in the State; .334,996 of 
them husband-wife families. 



Income . Half-o^ Nebraska's families had above and half below an income 
of 18,562, ranking the State 32nd in median family income (1969 income 
was reported in the 1970 census). The U.S. median was $9,586. The 
Nebraska median for white families was $8,617; for black families it 
was $6,469. 

About' 10 percent of the State's fami lies (37,971 families) were below the 
low- income or poverty line in 1969. The 1969 poverty level was $3,743 
for a nonfarm family of four. 

Schooling . There were 443,870 Nebraskans 3 to 34 years old enrolled in 
school or college at the time of the census: 6,365 were in nursery 
school; 267,912 in kindergarten or elementary school; 110,915 in'high 
school; and 58,678 in college. 

Of the 804,623 persons 25 or older, 59 percent had completed at least 
4 years of high school and 10 percent at least 4 years of college. Th^e 
median number of school years finished by the age group was 12.2 years^ 
compared with the national median of 12.1 years. 

Among Nebraskans in their working years (16 to 64), 24 percent of the 

and 20 percent of the women with less than 15 years of schooling 
had had vocational training of some type. 

Workers and Jobs. There were 383,226 men workers age 16 or older in 
1970; 363,464 of them had -civilian jobs and 11,560 were in the Armed 
Forces. Women workers totaled 221,016 of whom 212,601 had civilian 
jobs and 540 were in the. Armed Forces. 

There were 61,665 men working as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
(skilled blue collar jobs); 58,606 as farmers and farm managers; 43,484 
as nohfann managers and administrators; and 39,748 as professional, 
technical, or kindred workers. 

A total of 67,450 women were employed in clerical and kindred jobs; 
4t,200 in nonhousehold seryice work; 34,368 in professional, technical, 
mr kindred jobs; and 19,684 worked as nontransport operatives (chiefly 
•pmrators of equipment in manufacturing industries). 
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Thorr were 18,756 "Federal employees, 24,888 State employees and 45,690 
local "ovrrnmcni employees. 

Nebraska's Hou?i'np. . Housing units for year-round use numbered 511,891 
in 1970,' a ffch percent increase' over 1960. They had a median of 5.1 
rooms per unit and 80 percent were single family units. Twenty-one * 
percent- of the'units were built between 1960 and 1970, 

A total of 473,721 units were occupied with an average of S.Q persons 
per unit.' Sixty-six percent were occupied by the owners. Median value 
of owner-occupied homes was $}2,500 and renters paid a median of $95 
per month. 

The presence of piped water, toilet^ and bath for the exclusive use of 
thW household is an indication of housing quality. In 1970, only 6 
percent of aM year-round housing in Nebraska lacked complete plumbing 
facilities, compared with 7 percent for the U.S. ^ 

/ 1 ■ * . 

Ninety-six percent of the households had television; 8^1 percent clothes 
washing machines; 57 percent clothes dryers; 17 percent dishwasbers;'!44 
percent home food freezers; 36 percent had two or more cars; and 3 ^ 
percent owned a second home. 

Farming in Nebraska . Nebraska's farms, like those of the country as a 
whole, are becoming fewer and larger. The 1969 Census of Agriculture 
counted 72,257 farms in the State, 10 percent fewer than in 1964. The 
.average size of. farms increased from 596 acres to 634 acres in the five 
years. The 1969 average value per farm was $97*931; average value per 
acre, $154. 

The 1970 farm populatior) totaled 237,978, a 23 percent drop from 1960. 

The market value of all agricultural products sold by Nebraska farms 
was $2.2 billion in 1969. Livestock, poultry, vand their products 
accounted for, $1.6 billion; crops, $536.3 million; and forest products, 
$136,953. 

A map of Nebraska on the back page shows the counties, s* andard 
metropolitan statistica areas, and selected places. 



\ 

Most figures are from Nebraska reports.: 1970 Population Census, 
Vpl. I; 1970 Housing Census, Vol. I; 1969 Agriculture Census, 
^ol. I. Copies are in many libraries or may be putchased. Write 
to Publications Distribution Section, SESA, Washington, D.C. 
20233 for order forms. 
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1 970 New Mexico P opulation At A Glance 



Total 

. 'Jrban 

Urban fringe 
(Suburban) 
Rural 
Farm 



1,016,000 
708,775 
53,700 

307,225 
37,487 



Males 
Females 
Nhites 
Slacks 

Amerfcan"* Indians 



500. S24 , 
515>?6j£ 
91S»S15 

19,555 

72,788 



Spanish language 407,386 




How Many? New Mexico's population in the 1970 census totaled 1,016,000, 
ranking it 37th among the States and the District of Columbia. Its 
population density was 8 persons per square mile. This 1970 population 
, was 70 percent urban and 30 percent rural. 

The 1970 total was 7 percent greater than the 1960 population. Growth 
during 1960-70 was entirely due to a natural increase of 195,000 (births 
minus deaths). New Mexico had a n^t loss of an estimated 130,000 
persons during the decade because of people migrating out of the State. 

Albuquerque^ the State's largest ^city, had a 1970 population of 243,751, 
an increase of 21 percent over 1960. The 1970 population of the • 
Albuquerque Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was 315,774, a 20 
percent gain over 1960. 

-> 

Other large cities with their 1960-70 changes were: 



Santa Fe > 
Las Cruces. 
Roswell 



41»167 «23% 
37,857 ^29% 
33,908 -14\ 



Clovis 
Hobbs 



28,495 *20\ 
26,025 - 1\ 



Ethnic Groups . Major nationalities in New Mexico's first and second 
generations from other countries included 37,822 from Mexico (11,052 : 
bom there); 7,438 from Ocrmany (1,771 bom there); 6,000 from the 
United Kingdom (1.526 bom there); 5,663 from Canada (1.410 bom there). 
There were 407,286 persons of Spanish language. 



For Mtt by PuWicatiom Dtttribuiion SMtton. Social »nd Economic Slititiki Adminhtntion. W«Mnfton. O.C. 30233. 
Ptio lOcwwacapv. A 2ttpwc«ot dtieoont to* IQOo* moK cepitt mailod to tht tMnt ■ 
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kitciai >rakeuj ». Th« wh"te pcpulatioii of New Mexico numbered 915,815. 
Other riirUl j»rot«p> included 72,788 American Indians; 19,555 blacks (15 
pcrcciiT Riure xlian hi IfXiO}; 940 Japanese; 56.^ Chinese; and 386 Filipinos. 

Age of th^ Popula tinn. The niedinn age of the New Mexico population was 
23.9 ycjrs, conpjrrtl with 28.1 for the U.S. Of New Mexico's 1970 popula- 
tion, 70,611 were ^5 or older and 96,659 were under 5 years old. The 
total of school age, 5 to 17, was 309,557 and' the col lege age group, 18 
to 21, numbered 72,624. The remainder, 22 to 64, totaled 466,549. 

Single J Married, Divorced . AMng wonen age 14 and older, 84,233 hai 
never married; 225,344 were married (5,480 of them separated); 33,905 
widowed; and 16,419 divorced. Totals for men 14 and older were: 
102,269 single; 230, SS2 married (3,027 of them separated); 8.310 
widowed; 9,891 divorccrd. There were 241,819 families in tht- State, 
2C9,2K of then hu';hand-wife families. 

jncomc. H.ilf of Sew Mexico's families had above and half below an income 
of S7,S45 in 1969, ranking the State 39th .in median family income (1969 
income was reported in the 1970 census). The U.S. median was $9,586. 
The New Mexico median for white families was $8,113 and for black 
families it was $5,204. 

About 17 percent of the State's families (37^188 families) were lolow 
the low- income or poverty line in 1969. The 1969 pQyerty level was 
$3,743 for a nonfarm family of four. 

Schooling . There were 332,738 New Mexicans 3 to 34 years old enrolled 
in school or college at the time of the census: 3,681 were in nursery 
school; 211,230 in kindergarten or elementary school; 83,683 in high 
school; and 34,144 in college. 

Of the 489,623 persons 25 or older in New Mexico, 55 percent had completed 
at least 4 years of high school and 13 percent had completed at least 4 
years of college. The median number of school years finished by the ag - 
group was 12.2 years, compared with the national median of 12.1 years. 

Aaong New Merxicans in their working years (16 to 64) 27 percent of the 
Ben and -20 percent of the women with less than IS years of school had 
had vocational training of some type. 

Workers and Jobs . There were 234,249 men workers age 16 and older in 
1970; 207,502 of them had civilian jobs and 15,424 were in the Armed 
Forces. Women workers totaled 123,988 of whom 115,335 had civilian jobs ' 
and 331, were in the Armed Forces. 

There were 40,981 men working as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers (in skilled blue collar jobs); 38,945 professional, technical, or 
kindred workers; 2S, 447' nonfarm manag^^ and administrators; and 20,767 
nontransport operatives (chiefly operators of equipment in manufacturing 
industries) >- 
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A total of 39,369 woiKm were employed in clcric«} and kindred jnUs; 
23,405 In nonhouseho Id, service jobs; 33»337 were professional, techniciil, 
and kindred workers; and 8,618 were in sales work. 

There »#ere 29,728 Federal employees, 25), 460 State emi»lnye«i;, .ind 2,s,on3 
local government employees; ' ' . 

New Mexico's Housing . Housing units for year-round use nurcbered 
.321,898 in 1970, an 18 percent Increase over 1960. They had a median of 
4.7 rooms per unit, and 82 percent were single family homes. Twenty-nine 
percent of the units were built between 1960 and 1970. 

A total of 289,389 units were occupied. with an avera^^ of 3.4 persons 
per unit. Sixty-six percent were occupied' by| the owners; Median value 
of owner-occupied homest-was $13,100 and -renters paid a median of $88 
pcr 'nonfh. , ^ 

The presence of piped water, toilet, ^and bath for exclusive use of the 
household is an indication of housing quality. In 1970, about 11 percent 
of all year-round housing in New' Mexico ..lacked complete plumbin/g 
facilities, compared with 7 percent for the U.S. 

Ninety-one percent of the households in New Mexico had television; 71 
percent jclothes wiashlng machines; 36 percent clothes dryers; 20 percent 
dishwashers; 34 percent home food freeaers; 39 percent two or more cars; 
and 6 percent owned a second home. 

Farming in New Mexico . New Mexico's farms and ranches, like those df 
the country as a whole, are becoming fewer and larger. The 1969 Census 
of Agriculture counted 11,641 farms and ranches in the State, 18 percent 
fewer than in 1964. Their average size. rose from 3,3S4 acres to 4,020 
acres in the 5-year j>eriod. The 1969 average value of farms and ranches 
was $168,336; average value per acre was $^41.87. 

The 1970 farm and ranch population totaled 37,4S7, a 36 percent drop 
from 1960. 

The market valve of all agricultural products sold by New Mexico farms 
and ranches was $3S8.9 million in 1969. Livestock, poultry, and'thei^ 
products accounted for $280.4 million; crops, $77.2 million; and forest 
products, $1.2 million. ^. 

A map of New Mexico on the back page shows the counties, standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, and selected places. 



Most figures are from New Mexico reports: 1970 Population Census, 
Vol. I; 1'970 Housing Censqs, Vol. I;, 1969 Agriculture Census, 
Vol. 1. Copies are in many libraries or may be purchased. Write 
to Publications Distribution Sectidn,' SESA, Washington, D.C. 
20233 for order forms. 
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Total 


017,761 


.Males 


311,609 


Urban 


27.V,442 


Females 


306, 1S2 


Urban fringe 


55 


Khiies 


599,485 


(Suburban) 




BlacV^ 


2,494 


Rurkl 


344,319 


Spanish language 


2,007 


Fan 


152,261 





How Many ?. .North Dakota's population in the 1970 census totaled 617,761, 
ranking it 46th among the States and District of Columbia. Its 
population density was 9 persons per square mile. The 1970 population 
was 44 percent urban and 56 percent rural, 

r 

The 1970 total was 2 percent fewer than the 1960 population. Even 
though the State showed a net gain pf 80,000 as a result of natural 
increase (births, minus deaths), it lost more than 94,000 persons as a 
result of people moving out of the State. 

»r ■ ■ 

Fargo, the Static's largest city, had a 1970 population of 53,365; an 
increase of 14 percent over 1960. The 1970 population of the Fargo- 
Mporhead/ N. Dak'-Minn. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was • - 
120,238, a 13 percent gain over 1960. 

Other major cities with their 1960-70 population changes are: 



Grand Forks 
Bismarck 

Minot 



39,008 ,'^13% 
34,703 ^25% 
32.290 ♦ 6% 



Jamestown 

Dickinson 
Nilliston 



15,385 ♦ 2% 
12,105 ^24% 
11,280 -5% 



Ethnic Groups. Major nationalities in Nortif Dakjjta's first and second 
generations from other countries ^includeyl 38,722 from Norway (3,835 
bom there); 33,177 from th* U.S jjt r /,358 bom there); 21,004 from 
Germany (1,890 bom there); and/TS, 63a from Canada (2,754 bom there) . 

Racial Makeup . The white ppjJulati on totaled 599,485 In 1970. Other 
racial groups included 14,369 American Indians; 2,494 blacks (221 ' 
percent more than in I960); ?39 Japanese; 165 Chinese; and 204 Filipinos. 

Hi* by ruW>c*i'ont OitTrifauiion Section. Social wHt EcononWc SiatHlies AdminittraUon. Wishtngton. O.C 30233. 
rrkm to cma • copy. A 35 pttmnt ditcouni for 100 or mor« eo()in.fTMil«d to tht uTnt • 
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, Ape of the Population . The aedian age of the North Dakota population 
U2< 20.4 years, compared with 28.1 years for the U.S. Of North Dakota's 
1970 population, 66,36S were 6S or oldercand Si, 338 were under five 
years old. The total of school age, 5 to 17^ was 175,012 and the college 
age group, 18 to 21, numbered 46,291. The remainder, 22 to 64, totaled 
278,752. 

Single, Harried I Divorced > Among- women age 14 and olderj. 54,436 had 
never married; 137,892 were married (1,313, of them separated), 25,934 
widowed, and 3,862 divorced. Totals for men 14 and older were: 76,999 
single, 137,202 married (997 of them separated), 6,127 widowed, and 
3,598 divprced. There were 147,058 families in ihr ntate, 132,373 of 
thc^ husband MA fe families. ' 

Incone. Half of North Dakota's families had above and half below ah 
jncome of ♦7,4J36 in. 1969, ranking the State 40th in median family income 
(196?^, income was reported in the 1970 census). The U.S. median was 
$9,586. The median f^r white families in North Dakoti was $7,893; for 
black families it was $6,304. About 12 percent of the State's families 
(18,383 families) were below the low- income or poverty line in 1969. 
The 1969 poverty level was $3»743 for a nonjm family of four. " 

Schoal ing . There were 192,858 residents of North Dakota 3 to 34 years 
old enrolled An school or college at the time of the census: 1,025 
were in nursery school; 114,863 in kindergarten or elementary school; 
Sl»077 i^ high school; and 25,893 in college. 

Of tiip 318,339 persons 25 or-older in North Dakota, 50 percent had - 
completed at least 4 years of high school and 8 percent at least 4 
years of college. The pedian number of school years finished by this 
age group was '12.0 years, compared with "the national median of 12.1 
years. 

Among North Dakotans in their working years (16 to 647, 24 percent of 
•the men and 16 percent of the women with less than IS years of 
schooling had had vocational training of some type. 

Workers and Jobs . There were. 151,636 men workers age 16 or older in 
1970; 134,438 of them had civilian jobs and 10,724 were in the Armed 
Forces. Women workers totaled 73,586 of whom 70,147 had civilian jobs 

and 154 were in the Anaed Forces. ^ ^ 

f.-, • ' •■ . 

There were 34,221 men working as' farmers and farm managers;' 19,929 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers (skilled blue collar jobs); 
16,906 ^s nonfarm tiunagers and administratoi^s; and 14,257 had 
professional, technical or kindred jobs. 

A total of. 20,117 women were employed in clerical and kindred jobs; 
19,432 in nonhousehold service work; 12,898 in professional, technical, 
and kindred jobs; -and 5,419 in sales work. 
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There were 9,232 Federal' enployees, 11,979 State en>plo/ees, and 16,992 
local eovemment eoployees. 

North Dafcota's Housing . Housing units for year-round use .numbered ' 
200,334 in 1970, v 7 percent increase over 1960. They had a.nedian of 
5.0^'rootfis per unit and 74 percent were single family hones. Twenty<-one 
percent of the units were built between i960 and 1970. ^ 

A total*of 181,613 units were occupied with an average of 3.3 persons 
per unit. Sixty-eight percent were occupied by the owners. Median value 
of dwner-occupied urJts was $13,000 and renters paid a median of $97 per 
month. 

The presence of piped water, toilet, and bath for exclusive use of the 
household is an indication of housing .quality. .In 1970, 14 percent of 
all year-round )»ousing in North Dakota lacked complete, plumbing facilities 
compared with 7 percent for the. U.S. 

Ninety- six percent of the households had television; 80 percent clothes 
washing machines; 59 percent clothes dryers; 33 percent dishwashers; 
59 percent home food freezers; 31 percent two or more automobiles; 
and 6 percent jowned a second'hoae.' * 

Farming in North Dakota . North Dakota's farms, like those of the country 
as a whole, are becoming fewer and larger. The 1969 Census of Agriculture 
counted 46,381 farms in the State, 'S percent fewer than in 1964. The 
average size of farms, rose from 875 acres to 930 acres in the 5 years. 
The 1969 average value per farm was $87,222; the average value per acre. 

The 19?t^farm population totaled 152,261^ a^2Vpercent decrease from 1960. 

The market value of all agricultural' products sold by North Dakota farms 
vas $749 million. Livestock, poultry, and their products accounted for 
$268.3 million; crops, .$480.5 million; and forest products, $38,115. 

A map of North Dakota on the back page shows the counties, 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, and selected places. 



Most figures are from North Dakota reports: 1970 Population 
Census, Vol. I; 1970 Housing Census, Vol. I; 1969 Agriculture 
Census, Vol. I. Copies are In many libraries or may be 
purchased. Write to Publications Distribution Section, SESA, 
Washington, D.C. 20233 for order forms. 
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1970 South Dakota Population At A Gj7! 



total 
Urban 

Urban fringe 
(Suburban) 
Rural 
"Fara 



665,507 
296,628 
3.S18 

368,879 
162,730 



Females 

Khites 

Blacks 

Spanish language 




SSkl^L ^" ^970 census totaled\6S,S07, 

racking it 45th among the States and the District of Coluiabia. Its 
poR2^«ticn density was 9 persons per square mile. The 1970 population 
was 45 percent urban r^nd SS percent rural, population 

The 1970 total was 2 percent fewer than the 1960 population. Althoufih 
South Dakota lost an estimated 95,000 persons due to net outBigratioiI. 

fi^^crrii^'nf*"?,^"*"'* largest city, had a 1970 population of 72,488, 
Stl^L^'iit^^;^^??^ Populi^ion of the Sioux 

Falls Standard Metropolitan A^rea was 95,209, a 10 percent gain over 1960 



Other aajor cities with their 1960-70 percentage changes are: 



Rapid Ci)ty 

Aberdeen 

Huron 



43,836 
26,476 
14,299 



♦ 3% 
^1S% 

* 1% 



Brookings 

Mitchell 

Watertofwn 



13,717 
13,42S 
13,386 



♦30% 
♦ 7% 
- 5% 



iS^f^fs^^x^^r in South Dakota's fiYst and second 

generations fro» other countries included 26,792 from Germany (1 767 

S'rs?'? ^iS'h" ''r'^iu^'-'^* rrsji f;orthe 

laniuig;. 2-^^^ P«"°"* °^ Spanish 

.Raciar Makeup. The white population- totaled 630,333 in 1970. Other 

iS^'!hln"i^*l96m'"S'^,'^''' ^"'^"^ ^-^^ blacks (66 percent 

■ or» than in 1960), g21 Japanese, 163 Chinese, and 83 Filipinos. 

rrk. 10 nr.1. 1 eepv. A 25 p«re«.t discount for 100 or mor« copm m.il^ to th. 
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Arc of the Population . The median age of the South Dakota population 
was 27.4 years compared with 28.1 years for the U.S. Of South DaXcta*s 
1970 population, 80,484 were 65 or older and 54»258 were under 5 years 
old. The total of school tgc, 5 to 17, was 186,662 and the college age 
group, 18 to 21, nunbercd 48,S3S. The remainder, 22 to 64, totaled 
295,268. 

Singel, Married, Divorced . Among women age 14 and older, 58,602 had 
.never married; 150,687 were married (1,941 of them separated); 31,227 
'ih.d'owed, >axK! 5,478 divorced; Totals for men 14 and older were: 

76,178 single; 149,369 married (1,300 of them separated); 7,242 widowed; 

and 4,489 divorced. There were 160,364 families in the State, 144,036 

of then husband-wife families. 

Income . Half cf South DrVota*s families had above and half below an ^ 
income of 57,4nO in 1969, ranking: the State 45th in median family income 
(}969 income was reported in the 1970 census). The U.S. -median was $9^586. 
The South Dakota median for white families was $7,619;' for black families 
it was $5,72. 

Nearly 15>percent of the State's families (23,943 families) were bela^t 
the low-income or poverty line -in 1969. The 1969 poverty. level was 
$3,743 for a nonfarm family of four. 

Schooling . There were 210,068 South Dakota residents 3 to 34 years old } 
enrolled in school or college at the time qf the census: 1,^67 were in 
nursery school; 127,058 in kindergarten or elementary school; 56,014 in 
high school, and 25,329 in college. 

Of the 349,497 persons 25 and older in South Dakota, 53 percent had 
completed at least 4 years of high school and 9 percent at least 4 years 
of college. The median number of school years finished by this age 
group was 12.1 years, the same as the national median. 

Anong the State's residents in their working years (16 to 64), 20 percent 
of men and 17 percent of women with less than 15 years of schooling had 
liad vocaitional training qf some type. 

Workers and Jobs . There , were 165,912 men workers age 16 or older in 
1970; 155,649 of them had civilian jobs and 4,851 were in the Armed 
Forces. Women workers totaled 88,333 of whom 84,448 had civilian jobs 
and 34 w^re in the Anoed Forces. 

There were 39,524 men ilforking as farmers and farm managers; 21,889 as 
craftsmen, foremen, and^ kindred workers (in skilled blue collar jobs); 
18,095 as nonfarm managers and administrators; and 15,529 in 
professional, technical and kindred work. , 

A total of 23,983 women were employed in clerical and kindred jobs; 
21,982 were in nonhousehold service work; 15,032 had professional, 
technical or kindred jobs; and 6.234 were in s.. .es work. 
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Thtrp were 11,338 Federal enployee», 12,424^iate employees, 
20,7DB local governnent employees, "^^"^v. 



and 



Syith Dakota's Housing . Housing twits for year-round use numbered 
211,720 in 1970, a 6 percent increase over 1960, They had a median of y". 
5,1 rooms per unit and 80 percent were single family homes. Seventeen - 
percent were built o *Mocn 1960 and 1?70. 

. ... ■ 

A total of 200,807 lanits wiere occupied with an average qC 3.2 persons per 
unit. Seventy percent were occupied by cwners. Median value of 
owner- occupied hones was .$11,400 and ranters paid a median of $88 per 
mohth. . 

n.c iiFcsence of piped water, toilet, and bath *or exclusive use >f the 
households is an indication of housing quslity. In 1970, 14 percent of 
all yenr-ruund housing in South DaVota lacked complete pliinbing faciUtie 
compared with 7 percent for the U,S. 

Ninety- five percent of the households h^^S television; 78 percent clothes 
washing machines; 53 percent clothes dryers; 11 percent dishwashers;' 51 
percent home food freezers; 33 percent two or more automobiles; and 5 
percent owned a second hone. ' 

Farming in South Dakota . South Dakota's farms, like those of the 
country,^s a whole, are becoming fewer and larger. The 1969 Census of 
AgricultuVe counted 45,726 farms in the State, t percent • fewer than in 
1964. The average size of farms increased from 917 acres to 997 acres ^ 
in the 5 years. The 1969 average value per fan»t was $83,427; average 
value per acre, $84. 

The 1970 fara population totaled 162,730, a 21 percent drop from 1960. 

The market^alue of all agricultural products sold by* South Dakota fai'ms 
was $958 miliibn. Livestock, poultry and their products accounted for 
$745.3 million; crops, $212.6 million; and forest products $41,518. 

A map of South Dakota on the back page shows the counties, 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, and selected places. 



Most figures are fxom South Dakota reports: 1970 Population 
Census, Vol. I; 1970 Housing Census, ^Vol . I; 1969 Agriculture 
Census, Vol. I. Copies are in many libraries or may be 
.purchased. Hrlte to Publications Distribution Section, SESaI 
Washington, D.C 20233 for order forms. ^ 
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Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Quie. I think the precedent has to be established here. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

The staff has prepared maps on a State-by-State basis showing 
the existing community colleges in States having substantial 
Indian population. If there is no objection, we will hold the record 
open for them to present that. I assume Mr. Blouin has this pre- 
pared, to submit the maps for the record. 

[The inforniation referred to follows:] 
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TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

^ ACT 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1978 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor,' 

0. Washington, D C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, -at 10:15*a.m., in room 2175, 
Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Michael Blouin presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Blouin>/1P^eiBS, Kildee, Bu- 
chanan, and Pressler. . ^ - 

Staff present: John Forkenbrock, Jeff McFarland, Scherri 
Tucker, majority staff and cJennifer ' Vance, minority legislative 
associate. ^ 

Mr,.BLOUiN. The purpose of this morning's hearing is to hear the 
views of the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on the bill H.R. 9158, ' Tribalfy 
CpntroUed Community College Act. < ^ J 
' The bill has been reported out of the Subcommittee' on Post- 
Secondary Education to the full committee, under whose auspices 
the hearing is being held. The bill is the product of intensive work 
conducted by the Advisory Study Group on Indian Education, 
which was formed by this committee in February of last year. 

Today's hearing was requested last week specifically to have both 
the Departments of Interior and HEW respond to their letters 
submitted, for the record, at the markup last week, opposing the 
enactment of this legislation. 

It is the committee's hope, this morning, that the, reasons for 
that opposition can be explained, so that the committee might have 
a Better urtdersltanding as to the basis of that opposition. Witnesses 
appearing here this morning; include Dr. William Demmert, Direc- 
tor of Indian, Education Programs, Bureau of Indian Affairs;* and 
Dr. Leonard Spearman, Director of Postsecondary Education; and 
Paul Camell, title HI Director of the Higher and Continuing Edu- 
cation. 

I think that we will start with Mr. Demmert. Then go to HEW, 
after which we will have some questions. If both departments 
would come to the table. 

I might add as a personal note at this point that Bill Demmert, 
as I understand it, will be leaving the Bureau within a week, or 
very 'soon I understand, and he will be going to ^ the State of 
Washington to do some teaching. . 

We 'would like to wish you the best of luck, and hope to see you 
back here in the near future. 

(127) 
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Mr. Demmert. Thank you. 

Mr. Blouin. Why. don't you start with your long statement, or 
sununarize it, if you wish. 
[Statement of Mr. Demmert follows:] • 

Statement of Wiluam G, Demmert» DiRECTOR» Office op Indian Education 
PROGRAMS) Bureau of Indian Affairs^ Department op the Interior 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today to present the. views of this Department on H.K. 9158» a bill 
"To provide for grants to tribally controlled community colleges and for other 
purposes". 

We recommend against enactment of H.R. 9158. 

In my testimony before Uie Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, this 
Department recommended a deferral of consideration of two similar Indian educa- 
tion bills» pending completion of reviews to determine th^ most effective means for 
assisting these Indian controlled community colleges. Since that time» the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had developed a concept paper regarding the role and responsibilities 
of the BIA in all post secondary education programs. I am also submitting a copy of 
this paper for the record. ^ 

We have concluded that the Bureau of Indian Affairs current Iv has sufficient 
authority to provide financial and technical assistance to all tribally controlled 
communitv colleges. In addition* tliose community colleges receive some support 
through the BIA scholarship program* and there is no need for new legislation 
granting separate authority at this time. 

This concludes my statement* Mr. Chairman. I w^l be happy to respond to any" 
questions you may have. ' ' . ■ 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DEMMERT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BUREAU OF INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTEltlOR 

Mr. Demmert. If I summarize it, it will be very, 'very brief. 

In effect. Interior's position is that it is against the enactment 0/ 
H.R. 9158 primarily because it is believed we have sufficient au- 
thority in tne Snyder Act at this timfe to move or to fund programs 
of this type. 

That is the statement, primarily. 

Mr. BloUxN. Mr. Spearman, dbes the Pepartment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have a statement they wish to make? 
[Letter from Secretary CEfliff^no follows:] 

Department op- Health* Education, and Welfare 

Washington, DC June 5. 1978. 

Hon. James T. McIntyre» Jr.» ^ _ 

Director^' Office of Management and Budget^ 
Washington, D.C 

Duar Mr. McIntyre: This is in response to your reouest for a report on the 
Department of Interior's report on H.R. 9158, a bill 'To provide^ for grants to 
tribally controlled community colleges, and for oth<fr purposes. * . 

The Department of Interior's report would fav9f enactment of the bill because of 
the "need for a stable funding source for Indian controlled community college?". 
Rather than supporting the bill at this time, we believe the Administration .should 
include the issues raised by this legislation in its reauthorization review of all 
Federal higher education programs. 

We. agree with the Interior Department's observation that the high college drop- 
out rate among Indian students is symptomatic of serious problems at all levels of 
i the educatioiial system serving Indians. We do not now know, however, whether 
legislation such as H.R. 9158 would be the most effective or efHcient use'of Federal 
funds to meet the speciaj^needs of Indian students. 

A number of factors, nhist be considered in our analysis of this bill: 

(1) For the most part, the Federal government's support for higher education has 
been, and wijl undoubtedly continue to be» student assistance rather than institu- 
tional support. 
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(2) For th^ foreseeable future, there will be an ^excess capacity in the facilities'^ 
available at existing higher educational^ institutions. The creation of new facilities 
or expansion ofexisting ones will only increase this oversupply. -v 

(3) We do not know whether the institutions that would be supported by this 
legislation will offer the type of educational services most needed by Indian stu- 
dents. 

On the other hand, we do know that some reassessment is needed of our approach 
to meeting the higher education needs of Indigjis. Existing programs have not 
adequately met that need in a manner that encourages- Indian students to achieve 
their full educational potential. In light of the special trust relationship between the 
Federal government and Indian trioes, 'it seems clear that we should attempt to 
fashion programs that will provide educational opportunities to Indian students of 
at least the same quality as are available to other students. 

For th^t reason, we will be looking at this issue in detail during the higher 
education reauthorization process. The questions we will be asking include the 
following: 

(1) What is the current availrbility of higher education facilities reasonably 
accessible, both in terms of cost and proximity, for Indian stiidents? 

(2) What would be the most eflective means of preparing and motivating Indian 
students for college level study? 

(3) What are the higher education needs of the Indian community?. 

(4) What alternatives to traditional institutional ^ucation, including the use of 
new technology, are available to meet those needs? 

(5) What level and type of support services (such as those provided under the 
existing special programs for student from disadvantaged backgrounds) are needed 
by Indian students? 

(6) How well is the Developing Institutions program serving the needs of predomi- 
nantly Indian institutions? 

After we have answered these and other questions, we vail be better able to judge 
the merits of legislation such as H.R. 9158. In the meantime we recommend that the 
Administration not support, the bill at this time. 

Sincerely. ^ . - 

Joseph A. Caufano, Jr. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD 0. SPEARMAN, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF HIGHER AND CONTINUING EDU- 
CATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Mr. Spearman. Mr. Blouin, the Department of HEW's statement 
is probably only 10 seconds longer than the statement presented by 
Mr. Demmert. 

In essence, we have provided in the bill report on H.R. 9158 to 
the chairman our objections to the bill. For the most part, as you 
are aware, the Federal Government and HEW have enjoined with 
the Congress in. supporting and recommending a continued in- 
crease in student assistance as opposed to categorical institutional 
aid. The HEW po?ition continues to be one in which we would 
strongly urge the expansion of the student assistance program as 
the most vi hie means for access for all groups, and we continue to 
reflect that sition. 

Second, the Department believes that existing facilities of col- 
leges has reached its peak, and to some extent has become saturat- 
ed and recommends no new construction for new facilities. 

In essence, that is the position of the Office of Education, and the 
department with respect to the support. We further recommend 
that since we have a large number of categorical programs already 
existing, that it is possible, since much of the legislative authority 
for our programs expires in 1979, to consider some of the issues 
that are raised in this bill with respect to the reauthorization 
authority. 
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^ Mr. Blouin. Th£ln^c you. 

I would like to go to questions, if J might. Mr. Demmert, why 
don't we start with BIA. I am not exactly sure yvhere the best place 
to begin is, but if there is a common element which underlies the 
BIA's position in this legislation, and it appears that position has 
been rather fluid, from different indications we have received, it 
has been on Tx)th sides at different times. 

It has been the claim that they have had the authority under 
existing law to fund tpbally controlled community colleges. Is that 
a correct assumption? 

Mr. Demmert. That is correct. 

Mr. Bi5X)UiN. Would you tell this committee where that authority 
resides? 

Mr. Demmert. In the Snyder Act of November 21, 1921. 
Mr. Blouin. Let me read the provision from the Snyder Act^ 
which authorizes BIA to dispense funds for education. It says: 

That the Bureau of Indian Affaire, under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Interior, shall direct, supervise and expend such monies as Congress may, from time 
to time, appropriate for the benefit, care and assistance of the Indians throughout 
the United States for the following purposes: General support and civilization 
including education. 

Is that the provision that you are alluding to? 

Mr. ^ Demmert. That h my understanding, yes. 

Mr. BtouiN. Does that also give you authority to fund all BIA 
educati9n programs, K through 12, vocational, postsecondary, and 
so on? \ ^ 

Mr. Demmert. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. That general authority applies to all education? 
Mr. Demmert. That is right. 

Mr. Blouin. So any dollars that would be appropriated for educa- 
tion under the Snyder Act must be shared among .all facets of the 
Bureau's education program. Is that correct? 

Mr. Demmert. What we would do would be to come forward with 
a budget request formally through the President, submit it to 
Congress, and it would approve or disapprove those requests. 

Mr. Blouin. How much is the Bureau spending for education 
presently? 

Mr. Demmert. Approximately $250 million this year, fiscal year 
1978. 

Mr. Bl6uin. What is the request for 1979? 
Mr. Demmert. Approximately $274 million. 
Mr. Blouin. How much of that is being -spent on postsecondary 
of the $250 million? 
Mr. Demmert. In the Bureau? ^ 
Mr. Blouin. In the Bureau. 

Mr. Demmert. Specifically for the community college effort, we 
are spending cloae to $16 million. But we have a total of $40-some- 
million. $27 million of which goes directly to stiident aid primarily 
at the undergraduate level. , , • 

Mr. Blouin. So of $40 milliori, $27 million of which is for student 
aid? ' , • 

Mr. Dema^ert. That is right. 

Mr. Blouin. Does this Include the Navajo -Community College? 
Mr. Demmert. Yes, it does. 
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Mr. Blouin. How much of that? 

Mr. Demmert.' For the Navajo Community College, we provide 
about $5.3 million right now. 

Mr. Blouin. Does that include funding for Haskell? 

Mr. Demmert. Yes, and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and the Institute for American Indian Arts^ The amount tot 
the three Bureau schools in the Bureau is right at $12 million, 
$12.6 million. , 

Mr. Blouin. What other programs are funded out of that of a ' 
postsecondary nature? 

Mr. Demmert. We have special programsat the graduate level, 
for funding both students and programsT^he special . programs 
include schod administration, law, medicine, forestry, engineering. 

•Mr. Blouin. How do you arrive at the amount^of postsecondary 
emphasis in your r\b^(uesi? If I remembej- rrghl;,. the Bureau told us 
last October in a hearing that ppsts^bridary was not on the band 
ansilysis. Is that still correc^?^'^"^ 

Mr. Demmert. la genefai; that is correct, but we do have four; 
schools that are. on: the band analysis. The four community colleges 
for which \^e provide direct Bureau assistance for are on the band. 

Mr. Blouin. How do you arrive at the priorities for postsecon- 
dary spending in terms of your request? 

Mr. Demmert. Two ways: one is the band analysis process whicl\ 
involves the Indian Community, and some sort of direction usually 
from the Congress.. But I should point out that for the last 2 or 3 
years, the budget cycle in the last 2 or 3 years, vre have remained 
fairly stable in terms of our request, and in terms of the funding 
level apprQved by Congress. ' ' 

Mr.. Blouin. I notice, in' going , through the Department of Interi- • 
or's justification statement for fiscal 1979 that the bureau's budget- 
in terms of higher education shows a decrease of $866,900 in^pe- 
cial higher education, and an increase of $1,054,000 in adult educa- 
tion, a decrease of $28,0,000 for Indian, controlled coramunity col- 
leges. 'Are those figures accurate; am I dealing with the right 
figures? . > 

Mr. Demmert. Yes. , . ^ . ^ ' 

Mr. Blouin. I have also noticed that the increase in adult educa- 
tion funds was because of tribal requests. Can you explain for the 
record how that occurred? ' © > 

' ' Mr. Demmert. That is pa.*i of the -band analysis process where 
the tribe at the community Lwel, ^t'the local level will go throi-gh 
a series of steps to identify t: eir needs at different percent levels, 
usually 85, 90 or 95 percer^T : / last year's, or 100 percent of last 
year'^, on occasion, or "11? 't>cf rent, and then probably on need. 

They will go through th'^' and give a figure for each of those 
columns. They will th^^^n 7 lu, tize those in terms of 9ome sort of a 
rank, recognizin3 that thfc.\i is a ceiling on the Federal budget. In 
that* way they co)n ? forward with a budget request for a particular 
program, and th. svas how that particular line item was identi- 
fied. . 

Mr. Blouin. Do you actually request tribal input into that 
budget? ' . • 

Mr. Demmert. Tt is an integral part of the process. It is there. 
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Mr. Blouin. Is it there by\b.appenstance, or is it systematically 
i-equested? \ ^ 

Mr. Demmert. It is essential. It is a process that requires their 
active participation at the local level. 

Mr. Blouin. As I continue to read through that justification, it 
says, and I quote again: ^This increase is partially offset by'pro- 
posed decreases in one special higher education program in the 
amount of $866,900, and two Indian controlled-community colleges 
• in the amount of $280,600." 
^ My question is, it would appear that each of the Bureau's educa- 
tion programs competes for dollars -within its own priority system 
Is that a correct assumption? * . 

Mr. Demmert. That is correct, recognizing that we have a certain 
budget/ceiling to work with in the Bureau of Indian Affairs.' 

Mr. Blouin In that priority system, when the total amount of 
mon^>r^of $2o0 million was considered, about $43 million was ear- 
marked for higher education as the priorities were laid out When 
vou ^ot into postsecondary, the Indian controlled community col- 
leges funding mechanism, the priority was such that they ended 
up with a $280,000 cut in this whole priority balanced process*? 

Mr. Pemmert. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. What is the status of higher education within the • 
Indian community; how do you view it? Is it a quality process, and' 
IS It abundantly available; is tv^t what is working? 

Mr. Demmert. There is substantial evidence to show that it is 
working fairly well. We have had a tremendous increase in the last 
10 years, and now serve over 20,000 Indian students in postsecon- 
dary activities; 10 years ago we were probably serving about 5,000- 
bo we have had about a 15,000 student increase in the last 10 years 
or more. ^ 

The quality of . the programs themselves depends, to a large 
degree, on the schools, the teachers in those schools, and whether 
or not students are ready for a public institution or private institu- 
tion, or a Bureau institution. Students do better in different insti- 
tutions. 

For example, we have clear indication that many students tend 
to drop out if they enter a 4-year college. But if they go to a 
community college first, their staying power is much better They 
are more inclined to finish. 

Mr. Blouin. What has been the success rate of Indians from 
reservation settings in regular non-Jndian institutions a? compared 
to the Anglo rate, or the national average? 

Mr. Demmert. I don't have that Let me check and see if we have 
that figure. , . 

My education specialist tells me that, and this can be checked by 
Ur. Spearman, generally we are talking about 40- to 44-percent 
dropout rate among the general student population across the 
country, for the Indian students the drop-out rate is among the 
general student population 75 to 77 percent. 

Mr. Blouin. That is ,not Indian community coUeges. That is 
Indiaiipostsecondary education? 
/Mr.TTEMMERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Blouin. So it is almost double the rate of the ''national 
average. ' 
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Mr. Demmert. That is the information we have; yes. 

Mr. Blouin. Are you familiar with the 1975 study of tribally 
controlled Indian colleges done by the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium? 

Mr. Demmert. I did go through it in about 1976, yes. It has been 
a while. 

Mr. Blouin. Do you recall any of the conclusions of that study? 

Mr. Demmert. I do recall that the study pointed out a substan- 
tial need for an increase in the number of community colleges. 
That there were large numbers of Indian students desiring entry 
into college not being served, and that the amount being provided 
for Indian controlled community colleges was not sufficient -to do 
the job. 

Mr. Blouin. Let me quote from part of it. It says: 

Attempts by colleges to stabilize their funding base through resources and proce- 
dures of the Bureau of Indian Affairs have been unsuccessful. Tribal finances are 
Himply not adequate, or nonexistent. Funding from private sources, such as founda- 
tions, business corporations, is sporadic and usually not renewable. In short, funding 
sources for these colleges are highly unstable and represent a continuing problem. 

Based on the methodology used to develop the Bureau's budget 
as we discussed a minute ago, do you agree with the conclusions 
made by the study from the statement I just quoted? Do the 
Indian-controlled community colleges have a stable funding prob- 
lem? 

Mr Demmert. The four community colleges that we fund that 
are tribally controlled, and the three colleges that we fund .within 
the Bureau system have a fairly stable base of support. Those that 
are not in the Bureau system 

Mr. Blouin. The three that are in the Bureau system 

Mr. Demmert [continuing]. And the four that we serve directly 
through the band analysis have a fair stable base of support. 

Mr. Blouin. You are talking about Navajo Community College, 
Sinte Gleska, Lakota, and Turtle Mountain? 

Mr Demmert. That is correct. 

Those that we do not provide support for do have, I understand, 
a problem providing adequate support on a year-to-year basis 
Much of their support, I think, comes from the Office of Education. 

Mr. Blouin. Of the four that you have just mentioned, the 
Navajo Community ^College comes through separate legislation that 
was enacted in 1971, the Navajo Community College Act. 

As for the other three, are any of those new initiatives originally 
by the Bureau? y 

Mr Demmert. N(X^They are schools that came around requesting 
funding when the Public Law 93-638 authority became a part of 
the budget process in the Bureau. 

Mr. Blouin, What new initiatives over the years in higher educa- 
tion programing has the Bureau been involved in; what is the track 
record lilce? 

What kind of record is there with regard to new program devel- 
opment and which developed on^eir own? 

Mr. Demmert. Let me talk about the last 5 years, if I may. The 
Bureau has funded several programs at the graduate level in 
school administration, engineering, and some of the medical profes- 
sions. We have funded the American Indian scholarship program. 
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In addition, the Bureau has funded, as I pointed out earlier, a 
substantial increase in the number of students attending private 
and public colleges and universities, including Bureau schools. 

Mr. Blouin. Has that funding improved the longevity rate of 
those Indian students in the normal educational process? 

Mr. Demmert. We have not evaluated whether the number of 
graduates is greater .because we are funding more students, or; 
because the dropout rate has decreased. ' 
Mr. Blouin. Percentagewise, you are still dropping out? \ 
Mr. Demmert. That is correct. V 
Mr, Blouin. Four out of every five students that walk into the \ 
front door? 

Mr. Demmert. The last information we have had Would support 
that, yes. 

Mr. Blouin. If the success ration is higher in Indian community 
colleges than in non-Indian community colleges, that four out of 
five is probably even higher in the main, when you filter out the 
Indians who are attending the community colleges that do exist 
that are not Indian by nature. Do you feel that this is a fair 
assumption? 

We estimate that four out Of fivjs operates as an average for the 
Indian dropout rate, in postsecondairy education. When you exclude 
those Indians who attend Indian controlled community colleges, 
the ratio cduld be as high as 9 out of the IQ because the dropout 
rate is considerably lower in the Indian community college itself? 

Mr. Demmert. That is correct. 

Mr. Blouin. Have you noticed any improvement in the quality of 
higher education that Indians are receiving as a result of Bureau 
student funding to those students attending non-Indian postsecon- 
dary institutions? 

Mr. Demmert. We don't have any information on that except we 
do know that the number of programs— let me rephrase that. We 
do know that \^hen we fund programs specifically for Indians, the 
dropout rate is substantially reduced. 

For example, in the graduate programs that the Bureau has 
funded, the dropout rate is probably as low as 10 percent. 

Mr. Blouin. So when there is a program or atmosphere that is 
Indian, it is a far better bet that that Indian is going to get an 
education? 

Mr. Demmert. That is correct. That is the information we have. 

Mr. Blouin. That he is going to stick it out? 

Mr. Demmert. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. Why is that? 

Mr. Demmert. I would have to do a little bit of speculating. For 
example, I talked to one of the administrators of Fort Lewis College 
in Colorado, who told me that they reversed their dropout rate 
from over 60 percent to over 60 percent retention when they devel- 
oped a program that focused on activities that were culturally 
related to the tribes attending that particular institution. 

In addition to that, most of the programs provide support in the 
areas of strenghening a particular subject, tutoring or helping 
students make up the deficiencies that they might have had from 
an earlier educational experience, and that helps, substantially 
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Another thing, I think,- is the interaction that they are able to 
have with members other tribes as well as^members of their own 
tribe. 

Mr. Blouin. Something that you might be willing to say ifi that 
it is extremely difficult to create this.in other settings? 

Mr. Demmert. That is correct. , 

Mr. Blouin. What has been the Bureau'is .past attitude toward 
legislation similar to what we have in front-of us today? 

Mr. Demmert. I have been iJxvolyed, either directly or indirectly, 
with legislative efforts since 1972: If I rememl^ correctly, except 
for 93-638 the administration has usually opposed new legislation. 

Mr. Blouin. In 93-638 the Indian Self-Determination Act, section 
203, t^tle IT, Congress mandated, in consultation with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, that it should submit, no later than November 1,^ 
1975, a report which shall "include, among other things, , the specific 
programs together with detailed legislative recommendations to 
assist in the development and administration of Indian community 
colleges. What is the status of that report? j 

Mr. Demmert. If I remember correctly, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, through the Department, forwarded that to Congress in 
part to meet thBir-req'uirements. 

When I came to the Bureau, I was asked to develop a concept 
paper on higher education. This paper had been developed and 
submitted as a recommendation. I understand that the Department 
did release that concept pape'f *to their committee yesterday. So you 
have two documents that address postsecondary education. 

Mr. Blouin. Beyond that, there has been no specific report com- 
pleted yet, beyond taking the consortium's work and the other 
report you just referred to? ' ^ 

Mr. Demmert. I think my own position would be that those 
recommendations would fulfill that requirement. 

Mr. Blouin. Based on the commitment that was made on the 
completion of that report, and the existing authority in the Snyder 
Act, what assurances do we have that the BIA will provide the 
kind of stable funding needed to provide for successful operation of 
tribally controlled community colleges? 

Mr. Demmert. I assume you would be talking about new starts 
beyond the four that we now fund? 

Mr. Blouin. Yes. 

Mr. Demmert. My impression is that under the existing^btfdget 
ceilings, we would not, nor would the tribes add substantial or 
changed priorities to begin full fun'HIng of community col- 
leges. In some cases, they would not begin partial funding of those 
community colleges. 

Mr. Blouin. So in your estimation as the Bureau views prior- 
ities, postsecondaiT does not quite hack it yet. . 

Mr. Demmert. I am not sure that I want to put it that way. 

Mr. Blouin. How would you put it? 

Mr. Demmert. In our list of priorities— -there is need for -definite 
movement in the postsecondary area. In the Office of Indian Edu- 
cation, we have identified early childhood education as a priority 
that we need to focus on, if we are going to make a subst^tial 
improvement in the academic achievement levels of Indian chil- 
dren. 
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We also have two other requirements that we need to meet, 
handicapped education, and bilingual education, both areas that 
need substantial improvement. / 

Mr. Blouin. In your statement that you submitted4t the begin- 
ning, your basic reason for opposing the legislation was that there 
was. sufficient authority to provide financial and technical assist- 
ance to all tribally ^lontrolled community colleges. Yet I get the 
impression that even thoufeh there is sufficient authority, there is 
not sufficient clout as priorities stack up with the BIA to use that 
authority. .' 

Mr. Demmert. We have two problems. 

One: The overall budget ceiling that the Congress has and that 
each of us in the adfninistration has in our various departments or 
bureaus, recognizing t^hat we all have to prioritize. 

Second: There ^re some critical needs that we are attempting to 
focus on that are equally as important, or in some cases, we feel, 
more in^portai)t; yes; in direct response to your earlier question. 

Mr. Blouin. So we have no reason to believe that there would be 
an>; substantial change, one way or the other, in terms of the 
Bureau's postsecondary priorities if this legislation is not enacted. 
In other words, we can assume the status quo in terms of the 
community colleges. Those that are being funded will continue and 
there ^wtf not be any dramatic drawback, or any dramatic in- 
creases? 

Mr Demmert. In terms of institutional support, yes. In'ter^ of 
Indian student support, we have shown a substantial increase in 
the last 10 years. 

Mr Blouin. How much of that individual student support has 
gone to students attending Indian-controlled calleges, percen- 
tagewise, as opposed to those going to non-Indian community col- 
leges, or non-Indian postsecondary institutions^ 

Mr. Demmert. I think in that respect we wmlKld have to say most 
of the direct student support for students in BuVeau schools would 
come from HEW. j 

Mr Blouin. So you don't know. / 

Mr Demmert. No, I don't. / 

Mr Blouin. I will ask HEW later, but could you shed some light 
on the problem I have interpreting the letter bent to Jim Mclntyre, 
the Director of 0MB, by Secretary Califano 'in early June. I wiir 
read the firgt two paragraphs: 

Dear Mr. McIntyre: This is in response to your request for a report on the 
.Department of Interior's report on H.R. 9158. a bill to provide for grants to tribally 
controlled community colleges and for other purposes. 

The Department of Interior's report would favor enactment of the bill because of 
the need 

this is quoting the Interior letter 

. need for funding source for Indian controlled community colleges." Rather 
than supporting the bill at this time, we believe the Administration should include 
the issues raised by this legislation in its reauthorization review of all Federal 
Higher Education Programs. 

Then it goes on. 

The"^ letter would seem to indicate that Interior was in favor of 
this legislation at some point. Could you give the committee any 
insight on that? 
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Mr. Demmert. As the concept paper points out, which we will 
submit c for the record, our recommendation at the BIA Office of 
Indian Education level was to support the legislation,- and clearly 
point out some additional direction that needed to be taken 

In ta^g directly to the Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Mr Blouin. What was your office's recommendation at that 
time; 

Mr. Demmert. Our office's recommendation Was to support. 
Mr. Blouin. Go ahead. 

Mr. Demmert. My understanding after -talking directly to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Programs was that he responded 
favorably to . tnat recommendation. Beyond that, I am not jsure 
what the official departmental position was. 

Mr. Blouin. As I read Secretary Califano's letter to Jim Mcln- 
tyre, literally It starts out,, in the second paragraph, "The Depart- 
ment ot Intenors report would favor enactment of the bill." That 
would lead me to believe clearly that as Jde Califano reads the 
Interior Departments report, at that stage, the Department of 
Intenor, not just the BIA, and not just your oflice, but the entire 
Department of Interior's position was one of support. Am I mis- 
reading something? 

Mr. Demmert. That appears to be correct. 

Mr. Blouin. What changed things? 

ence'^* ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ directly from experi- 

Mr. Blouin. This is a June 5 letter, you know. 

Mr. Demmert. Yes^ 
. I would have to sp)feak from experience!, not knowing specifir \y 
what happened. But las you know most policy decisions and recom- 
mendations have tcr, go through a certain process. That process 
includes both the Department of HEW and the Department of 
Budget'' ^^^"^^ \reiiorts to the Office of Managinent and 

I would assume : 

Mr. Blouin. I think that it is a fair assumption that 0MB had 
something to do with the positions, helping formulate positions 
based on the reality of priorities and dollars available, and things 
of that nature? ■ ^ 

Mr. Demmert. That is their role, yes. 

Mr. Bloi/in. That is a pretty fair assumption. 

Does the involvement of reality by 0MB in anyway impact on 
educa^n^ aPParently your office feels exist in postsecondary 

Mr. Demmert. I would have to go back to the budget ceiling that 
we have to work under. 

Mr. Blouin. Let's set that aside for the moment. 

Your office must have established some need in- terms of formu- 
lating your recommendation for communty colleges and Indian 
controlled community colleges, the need to meet post secondary 
education demands. . 

Mr. Demmert, The primary study was the one done by the 
Amencan Indian Higher Education Consortium in 1975. 

Mr. Blouin Has that need diminished even though the priorities 
in the mind of 0MB counseling has forced it down a rung or two? 

141 
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Mr. Demmert. I would have to assume that much of the informa- 
tion tells us that it is all there in terms of institutional support. 

Mr. Blouin. So the need for institutional support is still there. 
The need for finding a way of educating Indian students beyond 
high school in settings that are conducive to learning, are still 
there. 

You have spelled a very good correlation between that education 
in an Indian setting and success ratio. 

Mr. JDemmert. Yes. That compatibility is very good all the way 
from elementary and secondary school as well. 

Mr. Blouin. Even though the Snyder Act does grant the Bureau 
the authority to fund under present law, do you, without major 
budget adjustments, see any change in the funding pattern in the 
near future? 

Mr. Demmert. I would not anticipate any; 

Mr. Blouin.' Would you oppose the Congi-ess helping the Bureau 
change the funding pattern slightly, and exercising our right to 
accentuate the Bureau's programs? 

Mr^' Demmert. As I understand our respective roles, we are fo 
carry out your mandates. I don't oppose that concept. 

'Mr. Blouin. I did' not think that I would ever hear a department 
say that. 

Thank you. 

I will ask the minority if they have any questions. " 

Ms. Vance. In a letter that was dated April 26, 1978, the Bureau 
indicated to the committee that the average per pupil cost for 
students enrolled at Haskell Indian Junior College was $5,373 for 
fiscal year 1977. They also provided a breakdown of that figure 
which listed $639 as the administrative cost pBr pupil, v 

Can you explain why that administrative cost is so high? 

Mr. Demmert. Not right off the top of my hf^ad, no. We would 
have to go in and do a fairly careful analysis ri that. But part of it 
would, I am sure, be tied into — —I am not sure of that either. I 
would say that part of that might be plant management operations, 
which is a fairly high amount in old facilities. But I am not sure 
that th^ cost that you quoted would include that. 

Ms. Vance. There was another eost entry for the plant mainte- 
nance operation. Pfe'fRaps someone within your department could 
provide that fojr the record. 

Mr. Demmert. OK, we can do that. 

[The information reqiiested follows:] 

U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Indian AJ'fairs, 
Haskell Indian^Junior College, 

Lawrence, Kans.', June 28, 1978^ 

Memorandum to: Office of Indian Education. 
Attn; Ms. Ramona Osborne. 
From: Vice President. 

Subj; Breakdown of "Administration and Other" per student cost estimate for fiscal 
year 4978. * • ' 

Listed below is the breakdown of "Administration and Other'' per student cost 
estimates for fiscal year as you requested: 
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3100 Atcount— E4^ucation: . staff 

AdminiBtrationJ[8alariea)— number of staff: % 

President's and Vice-President's office 6 

Administrative officer's office 4 

Property and sujM)ly office , 6 

Financial aids-omce : .' 7 

Publications office , ; 2 

Student Bank! . 2 



Total . 27 

Cost of staff. 372»502 



Administration (other than salaries): ^ 

Student death expenses $1»638 ^ 

North Central accreditation and junior college associations fees 

and expenses t. : 2»790 

Govemtnent forms and envelopes for shool-wide use 3,000 

Xerox rental and supplies .20»000 

Equipment "^purch^ and service 12»122 

Supplies and materials ^ 26»000 

Student work program for property and supply, student bank, 

finfipcial aids, publications, mail delivery, etc , - 16,537 

Staff travel and student travel to national Indian conferences 

and meetings 17,788 



Total - 99,695 



Financial aids ' (travel supplies, and equipment) :. $6,000 

Boards regents ^ 35,000- 

- Staff training 5,000 

Summer school ' 7. 68,000 



Total r 114,000 



Total 586,197 



' Should have been listed in item preceding. 

' Should have been listed under Educ..ti-»n\ " * 

Mr. Blouin. Mr. Demmert, I have one request that I want to put - 
to the Bureau. Then I wJl yield to Mr. Eressler! That request is 
this, this committee, would like a copy of the Interior report sub- 
mitted to 0MB to which Mr. Califano refers in his letter to Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

Mr. Demmert. Let me as Mr. Reeser, who is our legislative 
, counsel, what the proper procedure for that is. 

Mr. Reesek. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Re^r, Director of Legis- 
lation for BL\. I believe the xument the HEW letter refers to 
was the draft report that v lent to 0MB by Interior for clear- 
ance with ( and liEV As to whether or not that , can be 
furnished to tho comrrrtte will have toxheck. 

Mr. Blouin. Fcr t ^u.c oeing, I will accept that. We are also 
checking as to w hether or not we can have that report and we will 
. let you knDw what we find. 

[The information follows:] 

^ U.S. DEPARTMEhfT OP THE InTKRIOR, 

Opfice of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1978. 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins. 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
' House of RepresentatiucSy Washington. D.C 

• Dear Mr. Chairman: During ycur Committee's June 14, 1978, hearing on H.R. 
9158. Representative Blouin requested that the Interior Department furnish the./ 
Committee with a copy of "the Interior report submitted to 0MB to which Mr. 
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Califano refers in his letter to Mr. Mclntyre.'' A portion of a June 5, 1978* letter 
from Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Califano to 0MB Director Mcln- 
tyre was read into the hearing record by Representative Blouin» and the Committee 
staff has furnished us with a copy. 

It should be noted that the final Interior Department report to your Committee 
on H.R. 9158 is dated May 26. 1978, prior to the date of the HEW letter to the Office 
of Management and Budget. The position taken in the Interior Department's report 
to your Committee is consistent with the position taken in Secretary Andrus' July 
27, 1977, report to the Senate Indian Affairs Committee on S. 1215 and S. 468, which 
are siiiiilar to H.R. 9158. Copies of'^those reports are enclosed for your ready 
reference. / 

Also enclosed is a draft report on H.R. 9158 which we believe is the subject of Mr. 
Blouin's request. The draft report did not reflect the final departmental position on 
H.R. 9158. Our final position is set out in the May 26 letter to your Committee 
signed by Under Secretary James A. Joseph. 

Enclosed is the transcript of the hearing. We have reviewed the transcript and 
corrected the remarks of the Departmental witnesses. 
Sincerely, , 

John M. Powell, Legislative Counsel. 

Enclosures 

'U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Office of *mE Secretary, 
^ Washington, D.C., July 27,1977. 

Hon. James Abourezk, 

CkopTnan, Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
U.S?6enate, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This res^nds to your request for our views on two bills: S. 
468. "To amend the Navajo Community College Act," and S. 1215, "To provide for 
grants to Indian-controlled postsecondary educational institutions, and for other 
purposes." - ■ 

We recommend that the Committee defer consideration on both bills. 

S. 468 would amend the Act of December 15, 1971 (85 Stat. 646) by authorizing, for 
*each fiscal year from 1978^ through 1982, $10.5 million for direct grants for construc- 
tion to the Navajo Community College. The bill further authorize^ appropriations 
for the College of an annual sum for operations and maintenance equal to the 
average amount of per capita contribution made by the Federal Government to the 
education of Indian students at federally operated institutions of the same type. 

S. 1215 would add a new title III to the Ifidian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act (Public Law 93-638, 88 Stat. 2203) to provide grants by the Secretary 
of the Interior to Indian-controlled postsecondary institutions, for planning and 
development of education programs, basic operational costs, employment, curricu- 
lum development, student services and community service programs. The bill pro- 
vides certain eligibility requirements for assistance thereunder, plus a formula for 
allocating grants. Such grants will be made only upon application of the institution, 
and the Secretary is required to consult with Indian higher education organizations 
in making such grants. The bill authorizes $21 million for each of the first two fiscal 
years following enactment and $22 million in ,the third fiscal year. Any of the 
qnappropriated portion of the $22 million would be authorized for the fourth fiscal 
year following enactment. The bill further authorizes $2.3 million for technical 
assistance grants. 

Within 90 days of enactment, the Secretary is required to report to Congress a 
survey of existing' and planned Indian college facilities together with his recommen- 
dations to meet the needs of such institutions for improved and additional facilities, 
nhe bill also requires the Secretary to assist a tribe, upon request, in planning and 
developing feasibility studies to determine the need to start and maintain an Indian 
College and to prepare grant applications and related budgets for such. 

Beginning in 1968 with the establishment of Naviyo Community College in Arizo- 
na on the Navajo Reservation, at least 20 additional tribes have chartered postsec- 
ondary institutions for their members. Almost all of them are on Indian reserva- 
tions and all are located within areas of high Indian population. 

Of this num^)er, only Navajo Community College has received full accreditation 
by the North Central Accreditation Association. Three other institutions are recog^ 
nized as candidates for accreditation, and there are indications that at least one 
more institution may gain candidate status by 1978. The others are affiliated with 
larger sponsoring institutions for course accreditation purposes. 
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Indian-controlled postsecondary institutions are a relatively recent development, 
which grew out of the need for conrxmunity colleges at both individual and communi- 
ty levels. 

The high dropout rate of Indian college students indicates that there are problems 
with all levels of education currently available to Indian people. While approximate- 
ly 46.9 percent of all students leave college before obtaining a four-year degree, the 
dropout rate among Indian students is approximately 77 percent in the first four 
years. ' 

Current authority for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to assist Indian community 
colleges comes from the broad general authority in the Snyder Act of 1921 (25 
U.S.C. 13), which authorizes, the BIA to spend funds appropriated 'Tor the benefit, 
care and assistance of the Indians throughout the United States for the following 
purposes: general support and civilization, including education • • V" Other educa- 
tion programs, more traditional with BIA, also compete for and utilize these funds 

Under this authority, Lakota Higher Education Center and Sinte Gleska Commu- 
nity College, both in South Dakota, each have receive $225,000 of Snyder Act funds. 
This includes $200,000 for basic school- operations and $25,000 for scholarship assist- 
ance for their students. Further, the Lummi School of Aquaculture and the Tariana 
Chiefs Conference's Land Claims College, also received BIA funding through the 
Snyder Act. 

Also, Indian students receive over $27 million insert of direct financial assistance 
through the BIA scholarship program. 

Navajo Community College is primarily funded through the Bureau of Indian 
. Aftairs by a line item appropriation under the authority of the Navajo Community 
■' College Act of December 15, 1971 (85 Stat. 646; 25 U.S.C. 640(a-c)). In this instance, 
specific authorizing legislation was deemed necessary. Under the BIA's fiscal year 
1978 budget, some '$5 million will be provided to Navajo Community College for 
operations and maintenance, and these needs are right now being evaluated and 
considered by the BIA for the fiscal year 1979 budget. 

We would point out that the Department of Health, Education and' Welfare 
administers ia variety of assistance programs, both to Indian students, including 
those who attend Indian colleges, and to Indian colleges, such as financial aid for 
students and support for developing institutions. We note that Indian students and 
institutions can participate in any or all of these programs. 

We do recognize a need to provide special, assistance to institutions with unusual 
problems such as those serving individuals from particular backgrounds. HEW is in 
the process of reviewing the developing institutions program to determine how best 
It can meet this need. We will be closely consulting with HEW, as well as undertak- 
mg a review within the BIA, in order to determine the most efi'ective means to 
provide help to and admin ster programs for Indian-controlled postsecondary insti- 
tutions. Therefore, we recc. .mend that the Committee defer consideration on both 
S. 468 and S. 1215 until these reviews are completed and recommendations devel- 
oped. 

We believe that any assistance to Indian colleges must insure for their responsive- 
ness to the needs of Indian students and communities, while maintaining education 
standards and ()'uality. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil D. ANDRLd, Secretary. 

(Draft I 

U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Office of thk Secretary, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, . " " 

Houae of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This responds to your request for our views on H.R. 9158, a 
bill "To provide for grants to tribally controlled community colleges, and for other 
purposes. ' 

We recommend enactment of H.R. 9158, if amended as suggested herein. 

Title I of H.R. 9158 would provide grants for the operation and improvement of 
tribally controlled community colleges to aid in the postsecondary education of 
Indian students. Such grant monies would go into the general operating funds of the 
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institution to defray the costs of activities related tb non-sectarian education pro- 
grams for Indian students. To be eligible for assistanceV^a tribally controlled commu- 
nity collie would have to meet the following criteria: \ 

(1) The institutipn would have to be governed by a board of directors or trustees, a 
m^'ority of whom are Indians; ' \ 

(2) The institution would have to demonstrate adherenceN;o stated goals, a philos- 
ophy, or a plan which is directed to meet the needs of Indians: and 

(3) If in operation for more than one year, the institution Vould have to have a 
. m^uority of Indian students. \ 

We reconmiend amending this section by adding at the en<f tnereof the following 
new subsection: \ 

"(b) Five years following initial receipt of a grant under titles I dr II of this Act, a 
tribaily controlled community college shall be eligible to receive fiMher assistance 
under this Act only if it is an institution— \ 

"(1) which is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or associ- 
ation; or ^ J ' 

"(2) which is accredited by a State accreditii^ agency; or 

"(3)' if not so accredited, whose credits are accepted on tifansfer by not less than 
three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the- same-basis as if trans- 
ferred from an institution so accredited." 

Title n of H.R. 9158 would direct the Secretary to conduct a detailed study of 
academic facilities needs of tribally controlled community colleges and report the 
results to Congress not later than November 1, 1979, The Secretary would be 
authorized to make grants to the governing body of a tribally controlled community 
college for preparation of construction plans for academic facilities identified in the 
survey, and grants, for the actual construction. 

We believe this title is particularly desirable since most of the current community 
colleges are being operated in temporary, inad'equate facilities. Unless some immedi- 
ate consideration is given to meeting critical facilities needs, the academic programs 
offered by these H'^ ' tions will be severely circumscribed. 

Title III of the bill, the "Nav^o Community CoU^e Assistance Act of 1977," 
would amend the Act of December 15, 1971 (86 Stat. 646) by authorizing a total of 
$60 million for the three fiscal years after enactment oCthis Act for purposes of 
making construction grants to Navajo (immunity -College, Title ID. would further 
authorize to be appropriated for grants to Nav^o Community College for operation 
and maintenance of the college an amount equal to $125,000 -plus $3,500 for each 
full time equivalent Indian student wjiich the Secretary estimates will attend the 
college.' Because of their special treatment under the title, the Navajos would be 
excluded from participation iii programs conducted pursuant to Titles I and 11, 

H.R. 9158 would provide a stable source of funding tO tribalTy controlled commu- 
nity colleges and permit them to develop the educational programs desired by the 
tribes being served.* Jn addition, we believe the amendment suggested above would 
encourage these institutions to become fully accredited, financially sound communi- 
ty colleges. Once fully accredited, these institutions would be much better able to 
compete with other postsecondary institutions for assistance under existing pro- 
grams administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The need for a stable funding source for Indian controlled community collies is 
well documented. In a 1975 survey of tribally controlled community collies, the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC) concluded: "attempts by 
• * * colleges to stabilize their funding base through resources and procedures of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs have been unsuccessful; tribal finances are simply not 
adequate or not^xistent. Funding from private sources such as foundations and 
business jorporations is sporadic and usually not reneweible. In short, funding 
sources for these colleges are highly unstable and represent a continuing problem,'' 

In constant need for stabilized funding, tribally controlled community cpll^es 
have been unable in the pas^ to provide the long-range planning for adequate 
educational programs, facilities, and services for In<Uan communities. Enactment of 
H.R.^9158 would enable these colleges to concentrate their efforts on providing a 
sound and fully accredited education for Indian students, rather than on only a 
short-range seeking of funds for the next semester, 

Tribally controlled community colleges are a relatively recent development, which . 
grew from a need for postsecondary education programs to-be established near 
reservation communities. Beginning in'1968 with the establishment of Navago Com- 
munity College in Arizona, at least 20 additional tribes have chartered approximate- 
ly 15 community colleges for their members. Almost all are on Indian reservations 
and all are located within areas of high Indian population. H.R. 9158 would autho- 
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ri2e. grants for not less than eight nor more than fifteen such colleges during the 
first year after its enactment 

The high dropout rate of Indian college students indicates there are problems 
with all levels of education carrently available to Indian students. While approxi- 
mately 47 percent of all students leave college before obtaining a four year degree, 
the dropout rate among Indian students is approximately 77 percent in the first 
four years. 

In a November 1977 report entitled "The Bureau of Indian AfTairs Should Do 
More to Help Educate Indian Students." the General Accounting Office attributed 
the high dropout rate of Indian college students at least in part to the "cillture 
shock" experienced by the student: "Soon after deciding on a college education, 
Indian students are thrust into a campus setting and often experience cultu^.-e shock 
in adjusting to college life. Indian counselors and BIA officials said these students 
have great difficulty in making the transition from a largely noncompetitive rural 
V environment to intensely competitive urban campus setting." 

Current authority for the Bureau of Indian Affaira to assist Indian community 
colleges is thfe broad general authority in the Snyder Act of 1921 (25 U.S.C. 13), 
which authorizes the Bureau of Indian Affairs to spend funds appropriated "for the 
benefit, care, and assis^ce of the Indians throughout, the United States for the 
folWwing purposes: geiwfral support and civilizaMon. including education . . ." Since 
other education promims. more traditional with the Bureau of Indian AfTairs. must 
also compete for and utilize these funds, tribaliy controlled community colleges have 
received an insufficient amount to adequately plan for and maintain quality educa- 
tion programs. 

Navajo Community College is ^Hmarily funded through the Bureau of Indian 
Afi'airs through a line item appropriation under the authority of the Navajo Com- 
munity College Act of December 15. 1971 (85 Stat. 646; 25 U.S.C. 640 (a-c)). In this 
instance, specific authorizing legislation was deemed necessary and enactment of 
Title in of H.R. 9158 would continue the separate identification and appropriation 
of funds for grants to the Navajo Community College. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised that there Is no objection to 
the presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Secretary. 



U.S. Dkpartment of the Interior, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington. D.C., May 26. 1978. 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. Hoime of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

D^R Mr. Chairman: This responds to your request for our views on H.R. 9158, a 
bill "To fJrovide for grants to tribaliy controlled community colleges, and for other 
purposes." 

We recommend against enactment of H.R. 9158. 

Title I of H.R. 9158 would provide grants for the operation and improvement of 
tribaliy controlled community colleges to aid in the postsecondary education of 
Indian students. The Secretary of the 'Interior would also be reqirired*to provide 
technical assistance to those colleges either directly or through contract. 

Title II of H.R. 9158 Would direct the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
detailed study of academiA facilities needs of tribaliy controlled community colleges. 

Title III would deal specifically vnth the Navajo Community College authorizing 
construction grants and grants for operation and maintenance to that college. 
^ In opposing this bill, we are not opposing the concept of tribaliy controlled 
community colleges. However, we believe the Bureau of Indian Affaii-s currently has 
sufficient authority to provide financial and technical assistance to all tribaliy 
controlled community colleges. In addition, those community colleges receive some 
8u port through the Bureau of Indian Afi'airs scholarship program. Accordingly, 
there is* no need for legislation granting such separate authority at this [time. 

The Office of Management arid Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration's program 
Sincerely. 

James A. Joseph, Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. Pressi.er. I know that Mr Demmert is about , to head for 
greener pastures,- and we wish him well in his new position at the 
University of Washington. 

I am going to be speaking in 2 weeks at the Pine Ridge Commu- 
nity College, which I don't believe is presently Federally funded, 
but is one that exists through other sources of support and is 
certainly looking for support under this type of legislation. 
' Now there has been some concern by the Board of Regents or 
athers that this type of proliferation of postsecondary education is 
not a positive thing. That we should be moving,, in sorrie of our 
smaller States, perhaps more toward a more centralized campus 
where thoughts and ideas can be shared,, What is your response to 
that? . , 

Mr.- Demmert. I think that you are referring to Lakota, for 
which the Bureau does provide support. That is a tough question to 
answer quickly. I can give you a personal bias on that, and that' is, 
it is- important to have programs centrally located at the college or 
university where you can bring a lot of people's thoughts and ideas 
together for interaction, discussion, and learning, and then large 
universities are necessary and important, 

' But we have found, on the other hand, that it is appropriate, 
especially for rural Indian communities, to have either small pro- 
grams or educational activities tied into facilities that are there, 
that offer Indians who live in those rural areas some additional 
educational opportunity. 

I think that the question would have- to fae answered once one 
looked at the community itself to see which would be more appro- 
priate. Both are appropriate under certain conditions. 

Mr. Pressler, Thank you. , 

Mr. Blouin. We are moving over to HEW for a few minutes. 

Mr. Spearman, are you going to be handling most of these ques- 
tions, or are you going to bounce them back and forth between 
your and Mr. Carnell. 

Mr. Spearman. For those pertaining to title III, I would like to 
defer to Mr. Carnell. 

Mr. 3L0UIN. Let's start with you, then. What is HEW*s interest 
in this legislation? 

As I read the legislation, and as we wrote it, it is an Interior 
.program and not an HEW program. What is your interest in it? 

Mr. Spearman. The concern is that much of the responsibility 
for the support of C(3lieges and postsecondary education rests in the 
Office of Education, which is housed in HEW itself. 

Mr. Blouin. Does the Snyder Act mandate that educational 
needs find them authority in HEW? 

Mr. Spearman. No, sir. But the support for postsecondary educa- 
tion for colleges and universities, and the kind of legislative au- 
thority that other Federal agencies promulgate, which affects the 
total course of postsecondary education, has a real effect on HEW. 
To wit, most of the student aid resources that go into higher 
education in this country come from the Office of Education. 

In fact, apart from the Office of Education itself, if you look at 
the total HEW budget, of the $5 million-plus generated in student 
aid in this country, it generates about $7 billion. When you add 
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matching funds which go to all students wh^have need in the 
country, HEW plays a tremendous role. 

Mr. Blouin. Why does HfiW get as upset, nervous or involved in 
kmdergarten through 12 Indian setting education? - 
. Mr. Spearman. HEW has made every effort to respond to that by 
(1) creating a Bureau of Indian Education within the Office of 
Education; and (2) it supports that and has recommended in the 
1979 budget about $59 million. ' 

Mr. Blouin. I am talking about Bureau schools and Indian con- 
trolled contract schools on Indian resei*vations, Indian ^controlled or 
BIA controlled schools, the same kind of thing. You have a tremen- 
dous impact in that area, in education of kindergarten through 12, 
just as you do in postsecondary. 

Mr. Spearman, May I turn to Mr, William Blakey,' the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation. 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, with the exception of title I, and a 
number of other programs, such as bilingual education, these are 
the only programs operated within the Department that relate to 
those schools. We do have a responsibility in the Bureau for nonre- 
servation schools. 

Mr. Blouin, I understand that. But when the Bureau puts to- 
gether their kindergarten through 12 budget for Indian-controlled 
contract and BIA schools, does HEW comment on that budget 
request to 0MB as a matter of course? ^ 

Mr. Blakey. In the budget process, they will give comments to 
OMB indirectly. 

Mr. Blouin. So as a matter of course, HEW does comment on all 
educational programs at BIA in regard to Indians? 

Mr,, Blakey. Not all of them because we are not aware of all of 
them; But when they go to OMB, if OMB asks us' for comments, 
then we do. There are some informal relations between the two 
departments on educatiort-related issues. 

Mr. Blouin. What is your policy generally toTVard the Bureau 
schools kindergarten through 8 setting in the Navajo reservation? ^ 

Mr, Blakey. We would riot have— I do not t>elieve we have a 
general policy, except with respect to those programs. 

Mr. Blouin. Why? 

Mr. Blakey.' Because that has been committed to the Bureau of 
IndianAffairs. 
Mr. Blouin. Why?" 

Mr. Blakey. Why has it been committed? 
Mr. Blouin. Why is it over there? 

Mr. Blakey. Because Congress mandated that it be there. 

Mr. Blouin. That is right, it is over there because of the relation- 
ship that the BIA has with the Indian schools because of treaty 
commitments, and mandate in past legislation to meet the educa- 
tional needs among other needs. Is that right? 

Mr. Blakey. Yes. / 

Mr. Blouin, Doesn't that seem to be the natural place to put 
education generally if the bulk of it is there. Shouldn^t most of it 
be there in that same setting situation? I am not talking about the 
off-reservation title IV programs. I am talking about 

Mr. Blakey. I don't know if it is the natural place, but it is the 
place where Congress has placed it. As you well know, Mr. Chair- 
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man, before the Congress now is a bill to create a Department of. 
Education, which, at least as the proposal is now in the Senate, 
would put all Indian Education programs in the new Department. 

Mr. Blouin. The Department of Education. 

Mr. Blakey. They would all be there, yes. 

Mr. Blouin. So it is somewhat unusual for HEW to be as directly 
involved in a BIA Indian-reservation-oriented educational pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Blakey. I would say, no, as you have spelled it out. My 
response would be yes, except that most of the education-related 
matters, as Dr. Demmert has testified and Dr. Spearman has indi- 
cated, are in the elementary and secondary grea. 

Mr. Blouin. Can you comment on the Navajo Community Gol^ 
lege budget? 

Mr. Blakey. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Blouin. Why not? 

Mr. Blakey. Not to my knowiege. I don't knov/ that that, in fact, 
does not occur. We do not provide money directly to the Navajo 
Community College, except through our title III Developing Institu- 
tions program. 

Mr. BLOiiiN. Do'ycu object to that college getting its direct insti- 
tutional aid 

Mr. Blakey. I did not get the first part of your question. 
Mr. Blouin. Do you object? 

Mr. Blakey. Not that I am aware of, not that wo ever have. 
Mr. Blouin. Do ycu object to Sinte Gleska getting its direct 
assistance from the Bureau? 
. , Mr. Blakey. Not that I am aware of. 
Mr. Blouin. Turtle Mountain? 
Mr. Blakey. No. 

Mr. Blouin. You don't object to any of the direct funded pro- 
grams in post secondary that the Bureau is into now; you don't 
comment on their budget? 

Mr. Blakey. Not that I am aware of, Mr. Chairman, no. 

Mr. Blouin. So that it is unusual to be commenting on this 
legislation as an extension of Bureau funding. 

Mr. Blakey. I don't think that is the general point here. We 
have not commented, or do not comment, or have not been asked to 
comment on funding going to four or five institutions, which are 
supported primarily by BIA and also by other programs within the 
Department of HEW would lead necessarily to the conclusion that 
we would not comment on the proposed establishment of a broad 
institutional support program for Indian community colleges. I 
would draw a distinct difference between those two. 

Mr. Blouin. I am not sure I would, but we will let it go for the 
time being. 

Let's go to that letter that I talked about with Mr. Demmert a 
couple of minutes ago, just to make sure that we are understand- 
ing. The letter does say that the Department of Interior's report 
would favor enactment. Is that correct? 

Mr. Spearman. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. If you will go down the first page of the letter, and 
you will find a listing of factors which must be considered in your 
analysis of the bill. Let's go through these one point at a time. 
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The first factor, you say, in essence, that the Federal effort 
always has been and always will be student assistance rather than 
institutional support. Do you know any other group in the country 
that IS faced with the same situational factors as Indian tribes 
geographical isolation, irregular tax base. 

Mr. Blakey. None that I am aware of. 

Mr. Blouin. Any other group that has a government-to-govern- 
ment relationship with the United States? 
Mr. Spearman. None. 

Mr. Blouin. How can you make the statement that Federal 
higher education efforts will undoubtedly— this is a quote from the 
letter— "wiH undoubtedly continue to be student assistance rather 
than institutional support." 

Then on the second pagL^ you make a statement that *'Some 
reassessment is needed beciiuf;e of the existing programs have not 
met the needs." It seems to me that you are judging Indian com- 
munity colleges by other insjtitutional criteria, when you submitted 
that Indian tribes are not like any other group. 

Mr. Spearman. The Office of Education at HEW admits that 
there are unique relationships that exist between tribal Indians 
and the Federal Government. The question of whether to expand 
postsecondary education by creating additional postsecondary insti- 
tutions, when the Federal resources have been, I think, if we look 
f-/u ^" ^^^^^ infusion of Federal dollars from 1971 of 

$/0() million in three categorical programs of student aid, has 
^l^^]^ ? staggering figure of $3.1 to 3.5 billion within the Office 
of Education itself. 

rj^J ^^^^^^^^^ ^he trendline clearly shows that the Congress and 
HEW are enjoined in recognizing that student aid is the fundamen- 
tal and undergirding issue for creating assets for students in this 
country. 

Mr Blouin. I would suggest that this is a typical response of one 
that does not understand the unique relationship that exists be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian nations. 

We have just established the tact that the Indian tribe settirg is 
unique, it is different. In the questioning, and just about every time 
this committee has gotten into success ratios with BIA, we have 
pretty much established the fact that the existing college or post- 
secondary environment, at least for Indians, is not working. The 
dropout rate is massive. But the dropoUt rate is sufetantially 
reduced, strikingly so, when it is put into an Indian setting 
exclusively. ^ 

So there is a difference. 

Mr. Spearman. While it may appear on the surface that I don't 
understand that, I think the bill propo:5es the infusion of Federal 
capital in the operating costs of the institutions, and I think that 
we, in HEW, are concerned. 

Mr. Blouin. How does it differ from the contract and the Indian 
support schoo s; how does the funding mechahism differ from the 
Indian control school. It is the basic institutional aid, isn't that 
right, Mr. Demmert? 

You start with a basic flat form, and you move on that based on 
the. number of students and* the cost of delivery of services, and 
things of this nature. 
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Mr. Demmert. For Bu.eau schools, that is correct. 

Mr. Spearman. For Bureau operated schools. Mr. Blouin. So why 
is it so different at the postsecondary level as to incur the opposi- 
tion of HEW? ' 

Mr Spearman. For one reason, in the 1972 amendments, the 
Congress has created title X for the establishment of community 
colleges. 

Mr. Blouin. How much money is in that title? 

Mr. Spearman. Not one single nickel. The administration has 
not 1 equested funds ^-^r it, and the Congress has not appropriated 
any money for that c^.s3gory. 

Mr. Blouin. Hov^ much money goes to direct student assistance 
for Indian students, postsecondary level, across the country? 

Mr Spearman. Mr. Chairman, I think that T could probably 
obtain those figures, b I much of our money does not come with 
racial identities on it. But we probably could come up with an 
estimate by calling the student aid office and getting a figure for 
that. If we will permit us, we will enter an estimate for the record. 

Mr. Bi/)UiN. I woidd appreciate that. That would be a very 
interesting factor. 

The second factor, if you will take a look at the area where 
Indian community colleges are located, you will find that there is 
little else available within' a reasonable traveling distance. The 
bill s feasibility study calls for an assurance that maximum oppor- 
tunities and economy of resources be available. On that second 
factor: 

foreseeable future, there ,will be an excess capacity in the facilities 
available at existing higher educational institutions. The creation of new facilities 
or expansion of existing ones will only increase this Oversupply, , 

Just to make sure the record is straight, the bill does not allow 
anything to be built without a feasibility study. Also I might add, 
although I don't question the fact that educational facilities must 
be thoroughly utilized, the statement in my mind exemplifies the 
lack of understanding the Department has toward Indian postsec- 
ondary education. 

In the visits 1 made to Indian community Colleges, I certainly did 
not see any surplus of space, any huge buildings empty, or any 
college ready to close up for the lack of clientele. As. a matter of 
fact, in many instances, these colleges are utilizing every available, 
-existing facility, whether the buildings are ready to fall down or 
not, a \ long as there is still a structure standing, they are using it. 

Are you talking about an oversupply here of educational facili- 
ties on Indian reservations? 

Mr. Spearman. In effect, Mr. Chairman, our reference was to the 
Froomkin study in 1970 which dealt with the overall capacity of 
higher education institutions, and not specifically Indian schools, 

Mr. Blouin. You are talking about an oversupply of classroom 
space across the Nation. Now we are taking the Indian category, 
and fitting that total category into that. 

Mr. SHEARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. Is that fair? 

Mr. Spearman. There are two parts. We are doing that, and 
secondly we recognize that within title VII of the Higher Education 
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Act, almost duplicative authority to do the same thing today, in. 
terms of construction. 

Mr. Blouin. How much money is in that program? 

Mr. Spe^lRmAn, There is no Federal capital contribution so far 
for constn-uction at this particular time. We have only been paying 
' the ii^efest ^ 
? Mr. BloCin, Do ^ou foresee ahy HEW program to construct 
compiunity colleges or postsecondary institutions? 

Mr. Spearman. That has not been a part of the 1979 or 1980 
budget submissions, as I have seen it. The direction of the 1979 
budget has been towar^ money for renovation to meet the cost 
borrte by tho handicapped and to anticipate costs of renovation for 
energy efficiency. 

Mr. Blouin. So you don-'t s^e anything changing? 

Mr. Spearman. I do not see any new construction per se. 

Mr. Blouin. The third factor in the letter, you make the state- 
ment that you don't know whether the institutions that would be 
supported 'by this legislation, H.R. 9158, will offer the type of 
educational services most needed by Indian students. 

The statement, frankly, I would think, if I were an Indian, would 
have to be considered very insulting, at the very least somewhat 
insensitive. 

Who do you think is better able to determine the needs of Indian 
students, the tribe or HEW? 

Mr. Spearman. After rereading this, I probably concur that it 
may be possible to read that statement that way. But what I think ' 
the Secretary meant, Mr. Chairman, is that an effort ought to be 
made on the part of a number of individuals, including a broad 
representation of the Indian community and the Departments of 
Interior and HEW, and other educational officials, in trying to 
assess what the real curricula needs, construction needs ought to 
be within that setting. 

It does not have to do with an indictment that suggests the 
fx)ssibility that Indians would not know. It simply suggests that 

Mr. Blouin. H.R. 9158 tries to perceive the need for consultation. 
If I remember rightly, HEW is brought in on a consultation capac- 
ity in terms of expansion, or new facilities. We would not argue 
that. I have no objection to what you are saying, pull them togeth- 
er and sit down and talk. When was the last time that was done; 
has it ever been done; has HEW, Interior, and the Indian, communi- 
ties, and the Indian tribal council eveKsat down and talked about 
postsecondary educational needs, and plans to meet those needs'? 

Mr. Blakey. Not that I am aware. I expect that this will be done 
in the process of the reauthorization this time. I cannot speak as to 
what happened in the last 10 years. - 

Mr. Blouin. Is that in your budget. You don't want to sit down 
and meet, for nothing. Is there money to sit down and meet, and 
systematically go out and determine what the needs are? 

Mr. Blakey. I am not aware that any money is in the budget. 

Mr. Blouin. Is there money in the Bureau budget for that kind 
of initiative? 

Mr- Demmert. We did have a Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education in March 1977, and the report that was jus^ released a 
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month or so ago addresses educational problems, including higher 
education. This was the combined effort of representatives from the 
Indian community, HEW, Interior, and from the Congress. 
Mr. Blouin. What did that report show? 

Mr.. Demmert. In effect it showed— the report itself focused on 
the recommendations from the Indian community, and attempted 
to identify some of the problems, both at the State level and the 
Federal level, that were encountered in responding to recommenda- 
tions and to the needs of the Indian community. It showed a 
substantial need in many areas. 

Mr. Spearman. Mr. Chairman, as one who worked on .that com- 
mittee, the report clearly indicated that there was a very strong 
need for increased educational opportunity to reach Indians at the 
postsecondary level. 

First let me back up and point out that in the deliberations of 
the FICE Committee report, we focused on Native Americans and 
Hispanic communities. For both groups, they were called into 
Washington to work with us and reassesss and evaluate the recom- 
mendations that the committee had set forth. 

In the final report, the recommendations were almost exclusively 
those of the Native American groups and Hispanic groups that 
participated in the study. In that report, it clearly pointed om that 
one of the strong findings is that we move to secure permission 
from the Office of Civil Rights to collect data by race, and because 
there was no clear-cut identity of patterns, or racial patterns of the 
infusion of money from the Federal Government because the 1964 
Civil Rights Act had precluded the possibility. 

So we could not get a handle on how much money was going to 
Indian students. 

The second point is that the dropout rate amtfng Indians was 
extremely high, only -to be exceeded by Puerto Ricans in the 
United States. 

Mr. Blouin. ^What were' they dropping out of? 

Mr. Spearman. At the secondary level. But they were basically 
dropping out of high school during the high school leVel between 
the 9th and the 10th, as compared to the Puer^to Ricans who were 
dropping out between the fifth and the sixth grade. 

I can submit to your office a copy of that FICE report. 

Mr. Blouin. I am informed that we have a copy of it. 

Mr. Demmert. A point of clarification, wr are talking about two 
different reports. We have a report that is more recent than the 
one Dr. Spearman is talking about that was just released a couple 
of weeks ago. The one Dr. Spearman is talking about is one that 
was done a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Blouin. We are not sure that we have the most recent one. 
Could you send a copy of that over? 

Mr. Blakey. Yes. 

[The information requested follows:] 
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FOREWORD 

This report ami its reconnendat ions are the result of the FICF. National ' 
Cunvoc.itiun on Aniorican \t\diiu\ bJucation hold March 3-5, 1977,, near 
Washington. D,C, The Convocation was designed to bring together rep- 
resentatives of the Federal agencies concerned with Indian education and 
representatives of the American Indian conununify to discuss educational 
needs and goals. The result of concentrated discussions, these recommenda- 
tions are intended to suggest administrative, legislative, and regulatory 
changes affecting American Indian education which are strongly supported 
by the Indian community. 

Vac convocition was planned and organized by the FICE Subcommittee on 
Indian Education chaired by Dr, William Deinmert, Director of Education for 
the- Bureau of^-indian Affairs. Convocation v i)ordinj.tor was Sylvia Wederath 
of the Office of Education, Part ic ipa.its from the American Indian 
community were designated by representative Indian education groups and 
associations. Federal part^ivipants were de5i,trTiat:ed by their respective 
agencies. 

The FICF, Subcommittee on Indian Educati.o.T, formed to coordinate the 
activities of Federal agencies with Indian education programs, includes 
representation Cj-ora eleven Federal agencies iSee Api.v.r:dix A). Fundi 
for the convocatiori were provided by the U.S, office of Education, the 
Office br Native .^erican Programs and the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education of the Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare* and the 
Bureau of Indian ,Affairs,j Department of the Interior, 

A transcript of the Convocation pjoceedin^s was distributed to the 
participants for review and comment. From the transcript and from the 
suggestions received, this summary of recommencations wsfe prepared. 

This report constitutes a working docjument fJr reference and guidance 
to Federal agencies participating in American Indian education. It stands 
as a. statement of grassroots concern by thclndian commOnity to be used 
as goals are set and programs developed. 

We wish to thank all of those whose contributions to and participation 
1/1 the Convocation provided invaluable insights and perspectives. 



Bernard Michael 
Executive Director 
Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education 



William G. Demmert 
Chairperson * 
FICE Subcommittee on 
Indian Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is a summary of t^e recommendations made at the 
F.I.r.E. Convocation cu Indian Education in March of 1977. 

All of the recommendations made at the various convocation workshop! 
were consolidated and grouped according to general categories. 

The recommendations are presented in the following format: 
first, within each category as a Subsection "A" is a short narrative 
description of the recommendatioivR . Subsection "B" lists the recommen- 
dations. In the left margin of this list are numbers which indicate the 
workshop from which that recommendation came. Several numbers indicate 
that the recommendation was made by more than one workshop. This format 
will enable the reader to gain a better grasp of the scope of the recom- 
mendations than would an interminable list of all the recommendations 
that were made. 
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' I. DIRECT FUNDING AND TRIBAL. CONTROL 



A. Narrati v e Summary 

. Recommendations were almost unanimous in their support for more 
tribal" control of Federal programs for Indian Education. This included' 
programs funded directly to tribes, as well as programs for which furtds 
flow through other agencies. For example, two of the workshops recommended 
that in the event a local education agency (LEA) refuses or fails to 
apply for programs "such as Title IV, Part A of the Indian Education Act 
of 1972, a tribe or Indian group should be eligible to apply for the funds 
that could have been made available had that LEA applied %or funds. 

Nearly every workshop" which addressed the question recommended that 
tribal "control over Federal programs be strengthened. Two of the workshops 
which mentioned the band analysis process arrived at different conclusions 
about its retention. One workshop recommended that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs' higher education program should remain cn the band analysis (a 
budgetary procedure whereby tribes are able to set their priorities, within 
the total budget allocation), but that a better planning process should be 
used in place of band analysis. Another workshop recommended that All 
BIA education programs should be removed from band analysis. 

The general view was that Indian tribes or Indian organizations should 
have priority in receiving Federal funds which affect Indian children. 



B. Recommendations 



. 1 -There should be an Indian set-aside in Title VII of the Indian 
Education Act with direct funding to the local entity which will 
• operate the program. 

1.3.5 -Local Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) or BIA supported programs should 

be funded directly from the BIA central office to eliminate 
wasted time and money in the present system of area offices. 

1.4.6 -Local control of programs for Indians should be increased. 

Control should exist at the level closest to the Indian people 
directly affected by a program. 

1,5,6 -Tribes should be recognized as separate entities for direct Federal 
funding, including non-BIA funds. 
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1,6 -Revenue sharing funds to local agencies based upon Indian populations 
should be utilized to provide services to those indian people or ' 
turned over to The trih.il go* jrnment. 

2,3 -If an LEA refuses or fails to apply for programs such as Title 
IV, Part A of the Indian Education Act, a tribe or Indian group 
should be eligible to apply for the funds that could have been made 
available to the LEA, 

3,5 -There should be more basic financial support for tribal education 
systems including tribal ly-operated community colleges. 

3 -All Federally funded research projects which involve Indian people 
should bo Subject to prior approval by the Indian people to be 
studied. 

3 -BIA higher education programs should remain on the band analysis; 
however, a hetter planning process should replace band analysis 
altogether. 

S -BfA Indian education programs should be removed fro.n the band 
analysis . 

5 -All Federal Indian education funds should "follow the child," 

6 -Indian tribes or Indian organizations, should have priority in ' • 

all Federal programs affecting Indian education. 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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^ ^ • INrOR.M \ TION .VjD Tfca[NICAl ASSIS TANC H 



A. Narr ative Sunmiary 



The part'icipnnts in this workshop were generally dissatisfied with 
the level >f information and technical assistance received by Indian 
tribes and groups. Technical assistance should be increased and a clearin 
house should be developed to keep tribes and other interested parties 
informed about current developments in Indian education and related 
matters. One group believed that there-should be some kind of regional or 
statewide conferences to brinj. together tribal leaders. Federal staff. 
State personnel, and others to discuss issues related to Indian education. 

Recommendations 



3,5,6 -An Indian education clearinghouse should be created to keep ti'ibes 
and other interested parties informed about current developments in 
research, law, and educational media programs dealing with Indian 
educat ion . 

5,6 -Technical assistance to Indian tribes and schools should be increased. 
It should be available^ throughout 'the program cycle and at all levels. 
It should be provided through increased staff and budgets within the 
Federal agencies and by increased funding for out5:ide contracts with 
technical assistance organizations. Support should come from the BIA 
and OIK as well as fron other agencies, such as the National Institute 
of Health and the National Institute of Education. 

5 -State-or re^iional conferences should be supported so that tribal 

leaders. Federal staff. State personnel, and others can discuis 
issues related to Indian education. 

6 -A review of the dissemination of information on program regulations 

should be undertaken to assure that the Indian public receives 
adequate notice of regulations which effect them. 
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HI. FEDERAL/TRIBAL/STATE RELATIONS 



A. Narrative Suromary 



Recommendations in this category generally took two related 
positions. First, States should not be relieved of t!.eir responsibility 
for providing educational services for Indian citizens. Second, the Federal 
government has the responsibility to work with States and tribes to make 
sure that the States deliver services to Indians which are equivalent to 
the services delivered to others. 

At the same time, the workshop concluded that the Federal government 
must renew and abide by its own commitiDents to Indian citizens to provide 
alternative education and other education services for Indian people, 

B. ' Recommendations 



4,5 'States should not be relieved of their responsibilities for providing 
educational services for their Indian citizens. The Federal govern- 
ment must call attention to this State responsibility and work with 
States and tribes in clarifying the roles of all three entities in 
Indian education. Land-grant colleges should be encouraged to be 
responsive to the needs of rural Indian populations in their State, 

S -The Federal government should make a conuaitraent to support altemativ* 
education for Indian students, including raulti-year funding of such 
schools at a reasonable level. 
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FEDERAL REORGANIZATION; FEDERAL SERVICES 



A, Narrativq Summary 

Recommendations for Federal reorganization are tied very closely 
to the recommendations regarding Federal servicer. There was general 
agreement that, in order to provide mor*. useful and norc efficient services; 
the BIA should reorganize. For example, the BIA Office of Eroploymtnt Assis- 
tance should be incorporated into the Division of Postsecondary Education 
in, order to facilitate better tribal planning for all aspects of higher 
education. In the area of Federal services, it was felt that the BIA should 
develop better college preparatory programs for its own schools and for tribal 
schools that are BIA supported. Such programs would better prepare Indian 
students for college and graduate schools. 

There was concern that the level of cupetence among education staff 
members of the BIA is sometimes very low, A ^.ossible route to improvement 
wuis removal of BIA education staff from Civil Service, since their civil 
service status seems to be tne l;-rgest roadblock to removing incompetent 
personnel. 7^ related recommendation was for Ir.creased efforts to recruit 
Indian people in responsible positions at all levels of the Federal govern- 
ment, but particularly in :he Office of Management and Budget and in the 
Congressional B^jdget Office. :;ince iuany decisions which affect Inriians are 
budgetary in nature. 

B, Recommendations 

1.2 -Tlie BIA should develop and implement policies for the provision of 
ser/ices to handicapped children using BIA and other funds which are 
or may become available. 

2 -Regulations should recognize differing needs in different school 

systems. For example. Title 1 funds spent in the BIA school system 
where the student population is nearly all Indian should be more 
flexible than in public schools where Title 1 Indian students are a 
smaller percentage of thtf>^student population. 

\ 

3 -The BIA Office of FmploymerXAss istance should be transferred to 

the BIA Division of Postsocoiiclary EJiication in order to facilitate 
tribal planning in all aspects of higher cducntion. • 



\ 
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-The B!A should develop and implement a comprehensive |)Jan for the 
continuing edacation of its educational personuel including top 
and mid^level adrainistrator*; . teachei s. counselors, and all support 
personnel. Thi*; should cover Mich topics as changes in law ffecting 
education, policy changes, research -nd development, competency 
based education, new teaching and counseling techniques and any 
' *her appropriate new developments. 

-The BIA sho.ild develop in its own schools, and aid BlA-suppo-ted 
tribal schools to develop, quality college preparatory programs 
$0 tlAi Indian students may better be pr-pared for college and 
graduate schools. 

-High standards of compcttn^ among the BlA education staff should 
be developed ^d enforced. This will probably necessitate the 
removal of the BIA schooJ personnel from Civil Service, since this 
seems to be the biggest roadblock to competency. 

-Indian people should be actively recruited for rosponsiblc- positions 
at ar levels of the Federal government, particularly in the Office 
cf Management and Budget and in the Congressional Budget Office. 



U;5 
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V, FEDliuAl. SER' CES TO OFF-RESERVATION INDL\NS 



^ • Narra . ve Summ ary 



This subject was discussed with recommendations in only two of the 
workshops,^ ferhj{)s this is ' ^ to the controversial nature of the topic. 
In general, the recoraraendat. fell into the area of increasing services for 
••urban" Indi ns. Services for "hese people were seen as below levels 
necessary to assure quality programs. One recommendation was that urban 
Indians shmld be recognised as a separate category for Federal funding. 



B. Recommendat ions 



5 -The definition of non-LEA should be expanded to include urban Indian 
altc.Tiative schools. " 

5 A central body should be established to develop eligibility standards 
for of f-reserva: ion non-LEA's, \ 

-Federal funding sources should be more sensitive to the educational 
necu.. of urban Indians. Urban Indians should be recognized as a 
separate category for Federal funding. 
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VI. 



DHFIMTION OF INDIAN; IDENTIFICATION AND ELIGIB I L ITY 



A, Narrative Sumioary 



This topic generates considerable differences of opinion in the 
Indian world. For this reason, the recommendations are somewhat vague. 

The general view was that the development of the definition of 
"Indian" should be left to the tribes. The current practice of having 
definitions .depending upon the program was recognized as possibly the most 
viable approach. ^ 



B. Recommendations 



I -Alternative processes for identifying Indians should be studied, as 

the process of identification is creating friction. For example/ 

the verification forms used by many schools applying for Title IV 
are causing parental hostility. 

7 -Indians should decide on the definition of Indian. (It is unclear 
whether this means tribes, national Indian organizations, or other 
Indian groups.) 

7 -The Federal government should accept the tribes* definition of Indian. 
CU is unclear how. if at all, this applies to tribes not FederaMy 
recognized. ) 

7 -Future generations should not be cut off from tribal membership 

and services. (This appears to mean that there should be no freezing 
of membership at any point.) 
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VII, RESEARCH A.Mi DEVKLOPMHNT 



'i;he recommendations generally called for increased study of the 
needs oT lr\dian people. A research council to conduct research and 
analysis in the field, of Indian education was sugRested, A need for com- ' 
prehensive study and a report of all Federal programs in other agencies 
was identified. There was concensus that the results of aljl of these studies 
should be published and widely disseminated among the Indian communities. 

B, Recommendations 

3 -A survey of the requirements of Indian'coraraunities for highl/ trained- 
professionals should be conducted immediately and the results used 
to urge "Federal agencies and the Congress to encourage and proyj^o^--^ 
support for Indian students to prepare these occupation's* , 

3 -A prog7a*7i is needed to provide reorientation and transitional training 
for adul.: Indians refuming ^o higher education after long absences. 

3,5 -The BIA should establish an American Indian Research Council to 

research and analyze the field of Indian educatior.. The BlA-should 
coordinate with other agencies of the government, such as. the National 
Institute of F,diication, Natior.al Science Foundation, and other 
interested research groups, 

6 -There is need for a con^prehens ive study and rpport of all Federal 
programs to see how they benefit Indians, or whether they should* 
, be revamped to provide benefits. The results of this study should 

be widely disseminated. 
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VIII, FUNDING ISSUES 

A, Narrative Sunwary 



Most of the recpimnendations urged increased funding for all programs. 
However, it was recommended that no money paid under Title IV of the Indian 
Education Act should be used to offset: land or other clains settlement payments 
as has been done with other programs in the past, 

Hiere is a need for multiple year funding of programs and organi* 
zations. This would help to eliminate the constant drain of time and money 
into /refunding activities and save these resources for concentration on program 
implementation . 

Similarly, financial aid for students in higher education shoUld 
be packaged so that the student will have an idea of how much money will be 
available over a period of time needed to attain a degree or other educa- 
tional goal. There was a further suggestion that an Indian student be 
permitted to retain the aid guarantee for future use even if he or she 
should take some time off from school, * 



B, Recommendations . 



^ -Applicants for assistance should be required to show all sources 
of funds to be used for similar programs. 

2.4.S,6 -There should be funding for multi-year education programs for 
Indian education and evaluation of such programs should be made 
in that context, 

2,6 -Funding for Title IV of the Indian Education Act, should be 

increased and the program should be renewed with a provision that 
no money paid under thi^ program may be used to offset land or other 
claims settlement payments. 

3 -More flexible fundir)g formulas are needed because of the unique and 
widely varying needs- L>f Indian educational institutions. Their 
naturu and variety make tradition.il formulas inapplicable and often 
inadequate to meet their needs, 

3,4,6 -Indian tribes and organizations should be permitted to carry over 
unexpended funds for use in succeeding years. 

7>.f> -Funds for higher education student financial aid should be increased. 
Funds should be "packaged" for a period that will allow a student 
freedom from financial problems or at least the knowledge of how much 
will be available each year 50 he or she can plan with some stability 

4,Ji,f) -Appropriations for all Federal Indian education program*- should 

be increased. This includes school construction, 

/ 
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Narrative Sumjnaiv 



These recorrji'.enilations gunerally dealt with increased support for 
advocacy groups. Thi^. support should include funds for legal assistance 
to help such groups to carry out their roles-. In addition, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs should- set high standards for its personnel ^nd 
.enforce those standards. At the same time, the standards should be flexible 
enough to permit very' competent people to be employed even though they may 
not possess complete traditional academic credentials, 



Reconunendai ions 



2.6 -Advocacy groups concerned with Indian education should be 

encouraged and supported, hliere appropriate, they should be 
given funds to secure legal assistance in carrying out their roles. 
Funding ror technical assistance and monitoring through these 
groups shoLild be increased. 

2.6 -There should be a syste.Taiic approach :o auditing all Federal 
prc^ranr. to assure educational and programmatic 'accountability. 
rni5 sy.^zzin should incliiUe a net hod for dissemination of infor- 
nation ahoi:t. successful progran.s to o:hers who may wish to follow 
thrs model , ' 

3 - The Hl\ stiouhl set higK standards for personnel involved in 
educational programs at all levels. 

These standards should apply to BIA personnel and those employed 
in BIA supported institutions. The standards should he flexible 
enough to permit highly competent people to be employed even though 
they may not possess complete academic credentials, i.e., a college 
degree should not be an automatic requlrnment for all teachers when 
experience night be a more important factor. 
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X. SPECIAL PROGRAMS; MISCf LL;\NEOUS 



A . Narrative Summa ry 

More effort should be directed at getting Indians certified as 
teachers and trainers of teachers, with less emphasis on getting Indians 
as- teacher aides. Available Indian teachers should be hired as permanent 
teachers, not on special program money which is generally not certain 
of continuation. There should be more emphasis on the educational needs 
of gifted, talented, and >iandicapped Indian children. Guidance and counseling 
services should be increased in order to improve the likelihood that able 
Indian studejits will succeed. 

The clause which permits forgiveness of National Defense Student 
Loans and National Direct Student Loans for service as teachers should be 
expanded tp include other vital service areas, perhaps health care and 
legal services. Finally, ihere should be increased support for tribal 
programs aimed at college preparation and professional schools. 



B. Recpmmenddtions 



1 -Mor'.r effcrt should be directed toward getting Indians certified as 
teachers and teacher trainers. 

1 -More enohasis and attyntior. -^..ouIV be given to the identification 
and' provision of the educational assistance to gifted, talented, 
T;id hiindic : pteu India; children'. 

3 -Be- er j;jidance and luwnsd prograns are needed for Indian high 
•ichool student 5 wfth eirph;t:> on both vocational and academic 
pursuits. 

3 -Speijia; programs to provide orientation and counseling for India- 
students prior to their initial year of a high edutation program 
should be inplemented. Such programs now exist for some areas, 
i.e., the Sa-nmer Law Program at the University of New Mexico. Th ■ 
need for such programs in other fie\l or at the immediate pre-- 
.college level should be examined. 

<- 

:^,4 -The Clause which allows the government to forgive a portion of a 

student's debt under the NDSL prop im should be rjxpani'ed to include 

vitjl service arc.T; uthf,'r than te.i.iing, such .v. health carr rA 
le^Nil services. 

-f-c'dtTal s'ipp;)rt f. r :rib;il schools aimed at preparing 
^ "ittdtrnt!^ tor higher edjcariun should be increased. This' 
would «i\ipprjrt' prr^'r.i^.^. such ar>, tribal college prcparnrory 
.r::Kii' i; : .-. -..i icii ;;ru.id^: Indian student-, with bcLte: .icadciiiic 
prepi,<t'i)n for col!e^:':• -"^d professional schools. 
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Mr. Blouin. On page 2 of the letter, Dr. Spearman, you state 
that a reassessment is needed. What effort has the Department 
begun to fashion a program that will provide educational opportuni- 
ties to Indian students of at least the same quality as are available 
to other students. That is a quote from the Department's letter, in 
terms of the needs, 'In light of the special trust relationship be- 
tween the Federal Govern^iient and the Indian Tribe, it seems fair 
that we should attempt to fashion programs that will provide edu- 
catipnal opportunities of at least the same quality as are availa- 
ble.*' What is being done? 

Mr. SpearmaM. The Secretary of HEW recently named the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation to chair the 
total higher education reauthorization effort, recognizing that 
much of the authority contained in the 1965 act will expire in 1979, 
Most notably are several programs that do ifeiffect minorities in this 
country. The student aid program, the authority will expire in 
1979. A department wide task force has been established. Also 
work groups, including representatives from the Office of Educa- 
tion were created to address all items. 

Mr. Blouin. There was a committee established to address the 
Indian pdstsecondary problems, and the unique relationship that 
exists? 

Mr. Spearman. There is not a committee established for that 
specific purpose. 
Mr. Blouin. Isn*t that what H.R. 9158 does? 
Mr. Spearman. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. The Department language says that it ought to be 
generally developed, but apparently through other means than the 
way rtiat H.R. 9158 does it. 

Mr. BlakeV. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman. At the time that the 
administration was developing its views on with respect to H.R. 
9158, ihe legislation which you are sponsoring the issue arose of 
how H.R. 9158 related to the postsecondary reauthorization. Within 
the context of the review of title III— -d<^veloping institution—of the 
Higher Education Act, the direction has been given not from the 
Secretary, but from the people who are responsible for the reauth- 
orization process, that the specific issue of postsecondary opportuni- 
ties to Native Americans should be looked at in the context of 
reauthorization of the title III programs to determine what could 
be done; to better enhance the Department's ability to provide 
assistance to Indian community colleges. 

Mr. Blouin. I want to get into title III in a couple of minutes, 
because I would like very much to talk about the purpose of that 
title, and so on. But for the time being, the legislation is not all 
that different from what you envision. 

Mr. Spearman. That is true. 

Mr. Blouin. On pages 2 and 3, you pose lots of questions, listing 
them right ^own the line. Has the Department checked with any- 
body in Colngress, Interior, the American Higher Education Consor- 
tium» or others to determine whether those questions are answered, 
or are'bein'g answered, or what is happening? 

Mr. Blakey. The answer to the question is both yes and no. The 
questions that are raised are the ones that the people involved in 
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aware of f h f " '"^^"'^ ^° They are already 

Tht ^ ni -"^^ consortium reports that were referred to earlier 
.1 "^^'""^ ^'•^ consulting with people on the House 

e^rfght now ' °" POsFsecondary r'eautho?rzation proc- 

Mr Blouin. Do you feel, Mr. Spearman that this hill «pK5 « 
precedent in terms of direct institutional a^"' ^ 

suoSort fr^rth. '""'^ P^"«™ °f institutiolfel 

fnHi^r . Federal Government in this country today it 
J^^.t -^A ^HK^^'^y. institutions are receiving perhaps L much as 

TJie question of whether or not you are setting a precedent here 

S Evolved heVh""''^"' P^'-^fP^ t*^^^ is the'hallS fhat 

IS involved here, because you are, talk ng about triballv controllpH 
institutions as opnosed to generai cate/orical insStfohs t lis . 



country. \ / 

So in a sense it dc(es have the^eatures 



setUng^'"''"'- W«^^=5~^^shing something new, a precedent 

<hL^°eStSrtwt^ S fe-detatei?^^^^^^^^ 
^^JS:Z^^'S'^'' ^P-^^^ trust reShfpTnd- 

■ TnH^S'fnf P'^^" .^^"""f ^ in special education, in any form of 
l?tl;L^cr^^hte\'^ t^^^^^^^^ ^^-^ ^^-^ ^-titutioS^ 

Mr Spearman. The critical question is that there are laree 

trTand thef^'too 'Tav?'' "'"^ ""'^ P^P^^^^ions in thTs co?n' 
costs We arP f..;H ^ the general operating 

fnfff; f- ^'^^^ ^^^'■y '^^y the office of Education with 

S n'fhir^"''''?^ '"""^y ^^^^^ ■ they serve unique popuS 
timis^in this country, requesting direct awards to eliminate 

jusja- u'n%rgr'o!JpTf ^Z^SlrS^' °P^"^-. 

'ty do^s nKve^tZVVf r'^ ruled that the Indian communi- 

ons^ tu^fonThVv ^"'^ ^""'^ of even the Bill of Rights under the 
^institution. They are a separate nat on. It is not a Question of n 
constitutional guarantee. It is separate, totally Unique SnS an? 
other race or minority group in this country. ^ ' 
of H^o That has been recognized in HEW over a period 

o t^^dei^lf.n'^^" ^^r?- at the administration 

?er .^^we In ^Sf hm.^^'T^J?'° ^°nsideration the unique charac- 
reco^i?izinp VhP H^ff ^''^^ of Education, play a tremendous part in 
fhP KJl^ P difference, that treaty relationship that is between 

^ par! of hfstlXnf"' ^"'^ ^"'^'^^ "^tion, hy not couSt ng 
a part of the student resources, awards and so forth, that came 
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from tribally controlled Indians. So the precedent for that has 
already been established within HEW. 

Mr. Blouin. So where is the precedent in this legislation? 

Mr. Spearman. I referred to the precedent of categorical aid, 
additional costs to support institutions of higher education. 

Mr. Blouin. How does that differ from the Navajo Community 
College, Sinte Gleska, or Lakota? 

Mr. Spearman. The critical point would be if at this point in 
history we would create a bill to fund a Navajo Community College 
at this time. 

Mr. Blouin. That was done in 1971. 

Mr. Spearman. I am admitting that. What I am say:ng is» would 
we go about the establishment of a federally supported institution 
in 1977 or 1978, in the same manner as we did under the circum- 
stances in 1971. 

Mr. Blouin. If we did, it certainly would not be a precedent. 

Mr. Spearman. I think that when you look at the establishment 
of quasi-corporations of the Federal Government, such as Howard 
University, or the American Printing House for the Blind, that 
would be 

Mr. Blouin. There you are dealing with unique minority groups. 
The Supreme Court has already ruled that it does not fit the 
Indians. The Supreme Court has Tuled that the Indians are a 
political entity and not a racial entity. They have distinguished 
between that. 

Mr. Spearman. I think you are leading me down a racial path, 
and I am dealing with institutions. 

Mr. Blouin. What I am trying to do is to distinguish clearly that 
there is a difference between the way we deal with racial and 
qualitywise minorities in this country under constitutional law, 
and the way our relationship with the Indian nation is as a result 
of treaties. There is a distinction; would you accept that? 

Mr. Spearman. Yes. 

Mr. Blouin. The distinction has resulted in a tremendous 
arnount of trust relationship unlike any other group in this coun- 
try. Direct institutional funding has been the norm and not the 
exception. ^. 

Mr. Spearman. I certainly do not disagree with you. 

Mr. Blouin. So we are setting no precedent in this bill as it 
impacts on the Indian community in this country. We may be 
setting a pretty tough act to follow for other groups that come ijji 
over the years', and say, "How come we can't have this for our race, 
or our group of people. We are unique." It makes it a pretty tough 
political pill to swallow. 

Mr. Spearman. That is the precedent to which I referred. 

Mr. Blouin. So we are concerned with a political precedent, and 
not an equity precedent. 

Mr. Spearman. That is correct. 
V Mr. Blouin. Thank you. 

Does the minority have any questions? 

Let me go to Mr. Carnell for a few minutes, and then the 
minority may have some questions. 
What is the purpose of title III, Mr. Carnell? 
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Mr. Carnell The title III program is designed to strehgthen 
developing institutions in five categories of assistance. Thesf are 
lh^h\ruT°^"'T' ^"'■"'="1"'" development, student services 
Zh^h f"?*'.u'T '^"""seling; and a category of others 

wh ch could include the development ofHce or the placement office! 

ffJi JrF "^'^ institution, and the administra- 

tive improvements. 

b^c operation?' ^° ^^^^ """'^ supplemental than 

Mr. Carnell. The law requires that our support be supplemental 
and not supplant any other institutional funds PP^^meniai 

ir!i°^'^- ^'■^ familiar with the uniqueness of Indian- 
controlled community colleges? 
Mr. Carnell. Yes. sir, I am. 
Mr. Blouin. Is title III considered to be a temporary assistance 
program, or is it permanent. Is it something that you will be locked 
rary??ing?'"''''"''°" °' it intended to be a tempc^ 

mJ^LwM^'-; if ^ T g'^^.yo" personal response to that. It is 
TncP from^K.^''^ T"^ institutions are going to require assist- 
ance from the Federal Government for the indefinite future 

Mr. Blouin. The same institutions? 

Mr. Carnell. Yes, sir. 

When institutions, such as Harvard, MIT, Yale, no longer have 
to come o the Federal Government for research and development 
moneys, then we can think about phasing out the title III program 

Mr. Blouin. Is it competitive? H'^g'din. 

Mr. Carnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blouin. Is it highly competitive? 

Mr. Carnell. Yes, sir. 

However, we do make every effort to provide special techncial 
assistance to institutions who are new to fhe program let me say 
JonLr n° ^° ^'^^^^^ participation of the Indian 

colleges in the program. You may be aware of the fact that we 
were instrumental in having the 1.4.percent limitation on our ap 
propriation removed so we could move in that direction 
• Mr. Blouin. In view of the fact that an Indian-controlled commu- 
nity college lacks any stable source of funding, there is no tax b^se 
taSe l'7trm dollars earmarked for it, and so on. of what 

ml;n / ,"u- u ^^""^ °^ bringing these institutions into the 

Togram^'" education, if it is basically a supplemental 

Mr Carnell. The answer to that would be 11 years of experi- 
pmviS^d ,r ^""Vl developing ^nstitutions'has 

Ste^ ml^^t^tte^^^^^^^^ • 

communi"'S|es"°"'' ''''''''' ^^^•'^'^ ^"''^"^ -"^-^'^^ 

Mr Blouin We accepted the fact earlier ^S^c it is supplemental 
assistance under title III. sujjpiemeniai 

Mr. Carnell. Currently. 

Mr. Blouin. Currently, and that the fundiii., level with the 
fnTif,?Hnn.'°'"''f' ""'there , and the developh;- problems that 
institutions are facing, and will more likely be faci->^at a rapidly 
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t^^rowing rate in the next decade, it will remain that way for the 
foreseeable future, even if funding is substantially increased. Is it 
safe to say that? 

Mr. Carnell. Let me suggest that v/e could achieve the goals of 
both title III and H.R. 9158 in the reauthorization of current pro- 
grams, by incorporating the provisions of H.R. 9158 into the title 
III program. 

Mr. Blouin. How would you do that. You would grant an addi- 
tional $30 million? 

Mr. Carnell. No. When the law is rewritten to incorporate the 
provision that you have in H.R. 9158 into the legislation for the. 
title III program, that way we could provide an impact of much 
greater magnitude. For example, we can now do things under the 
title III program that H.R. 9158, at least as I read it, 9^s not 
describe. / 

Mr. Blouin. Like what? 

Mr. Carnell. The five categories of aid that I have mentioned. 
That is, faculty development, administrative improvement, curricu- 
lum development, and student^serv'ices, and other. 

Mr. Blouin. How did H.R. 9158 keep the community colleges 
from doing that themselves? . ' . 

Mr. Carnell. Again, if I read it correctly, the primary emphasis: 
"Grants made under this title shall go into the general operating 
funds of the institution." 

Mr. Blouin. There is nothing in that bill that precludes them 
from participating in programs beyond H.R. 9158 funding. There is 
nothing' in there that would prevent them from participating in 
title III. 

Mr. Spearman. I thinjc that Dr. Carnell is making another dis- 
tinction heie. He is saying, if the primary purpqse is to provide 
general operating expens&s, and title III is amendea to do it, it also 
keyes the features of the title III program. 

But if you run them separately, e^en if you get the operating? 
cost, these same tribal institutions are dependent on arbitrary, 
competitive grant process to get these other f^atur'es built into it. 

Mr. Blouin. It creates some kind of a r^S)vision in there that 
would allow you to gc o basic funding. 

Mr. Spearman. Ye^ 3ir. 
' Mr. Blouin. Geared toward the/jBame kind of conimunity college 
that we are talking about in H.R. 9158. 

Mr. Spearman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blouin. It is a rather unique idea. It would be precedent 
setting, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Spearman. ^ am afraid to mention that precedent setting, 

Mr. Blouin. seerns to me to be very precedent setting. If I am 
residing the letter from Joe Califano correctly, he is very nervous 
about precedent setting. 

Mr. Carnell. Mr. Blouin, I think that it would be possible to 
liiive a subsection of the title III program that was directly focused 
on the tribally controlled community colleges. There is no reason 
why this could not '>e done. As I said, I think that we would 
achieve not only the goals of H.R. 9158, but a lot more additional 
benefits would accrue to- the colleges because of the background 
that we have in working with institutions. 
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Mr. Blouin. Except for the fact that it is precedent setting, and 
we will set that aside for a moment, you do admit that there is 
need there, and that it can be served? 

Mr. Carnell. Absolutely. 

Mr. Blouin. A definite need? 

Mr. Carnell. Absolutely. 
' Mr, Blouln. It has already been established that, there is a 
tremendous need, xhat somehow the postsecondary needs of stu- 
dents are not being met. 

Mr. Carnell. They are. tremendous, 

Mr. Blouin. So your opposition to this legislation is/aside from 
that, it is unrelated to need. 7 

Mr. Spearman. That is correct. ' / 

Mr. Carnell. I think that we see that the goal of /the legislation , 
can be reached in a more effective way by combining it with tb6 
title III program, and that is' not' really our po/ition. It is ju^t 
another route -of reaching the same goal. 

Mr. Blouin. So the only real problem lies in Wnere the program 
could best be administered, where it fits into th^ overall education- 
al programs in the country. So we are really talking about the 
basic argument in the Senate bi^l on the Department of Education 
transfer of Indian education programs, it is that whole argument 
again, isn't it, which is not something that I am going to get into at 
this point. 

Mr. Carnell. I would state it a little differently. I think the 
fundamental question is how can we best reach the goals that we 
all want to reach for Indian students. 

Mr. Blouin. It is the same thing. The Department of Education 
knows, the ones that are strongly committed to it believe that you 
can meet those goals best through having all educational nefeds in 
this country met through one Department of Education. Thos(^ on 
the other side on the Indian question believe that those goals can 
best be met the way they have historicalJy been attempted to be 
met through BIA. That is basically framed the liame way. That is 
the basic concern from HEW on this legislation. 

Mr. Blakey. No. 

Mr. Blouin. I have two nods of yes, and the legislative voice says 
no. 

Mr. Blakey. Don't separate me out. I get enough of that on the 
other side of the street. 

Mr. Blouin. I would hate to say that we have too many chiefs 
down there. 

Mr. Blakey. I think you go back, obviously, to what will be 
somewhat of a basic disagreement between the administration, as I 
see it, and the members of the committee, and that is that we 
think a primary thrust for reaching and resolving the obvious 
needs among Indian students in the postsecondary area, should be 
student aid. I don't make that statement to bg^gnorant of the 
obvious factors which Mr. Demmert testifiefl'^lCo in terms of the 
high dropout rate, because I think that in/rfadition to giving them 
money and sending them off to college, ^Kere are other things that 
could be done. 

Mr. Blouin. If I understand what you are saying, page 6, line 22, 
the amount of $125,000 plus $3,500 for each full-time equivalent 
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• Indian student, if that was not there, and instead we gave every 
Indian attending an Indian college a $7,000; a year scholarship, 

jyour direct concern about Indian direct educational aid would be 

iqeliminated. ^ ! 

f| Mr. Blakey. Our basic concern about that would. 

' VJ'M' Blouin. That is all we have to do to get your support for the- 
bill, is to write that particular provision. I. will move it - .ght now. I 
will just find one more member. 

Mr. Blakey. The problem as we see it now, as, we are embaricing 
on the reauthorization process, we hear an awful lot of talk from a 
number of quarters about the question of institutional aid to the" 
CGmn>unity colleges, the black colleges that are in need of assist- 
ance, small liberal arts colleges 

Mr. Blouin. You are mixing appies and oranges. What you are^ 
trying to do is to eliminate an i'^possible political fight that.y6u 
think will ensue in the years ahead if we establish the prtJcedent 
politically of this kind of institu.tic.ial assistance to In^i^colleges/ 
and not have it in every othei, at least for appearances* sake, like 
situation. ^ ' 

Mr. Blakey. What I forsee is not only that we will get into that, 
but given obvious limitations on the amount of money available, 
hovy^do you respond to the different institutions wanting Federal 
assistance, because of treaty differences, because Of racial differ- 
^"5^: and probably being able to make some kind of a case for 

^^h ^d. The whole question of institutional aid,; without regard to 

' racial differences, is the issue that the Federal Governmer-t is 
going to have to deal with. 

Everybody who needs or wants money, comes in and says: Rescue 
'me. . ~ * 

Mr. Blouin. I don't argue with that problem, except in the 
instance of the very unique relationship that is separate from the 
constitutional rights that all others in America have, aside from 
the Indian community. That is where the uniqueness separates 
that situation from all others. 

I think HEW's attempt to put them in the same bag makes it 
impossible to deal with them fairly. It is kind of moving out two 
otally different sunbeams. They are not related in any way, except 
.he fact that they are people. The relationship of constitutional 
guarantees compared to treaty obligations, you cannot compare 
them. You cannot put them into the same bag. 

Mr. Blakey. We don't disagree about that W- even go beyond 
the constitutional difference you draw. What we are starting to 
hear is not that kind of difference, but my college is going broke, 
and I want some assistance from the Federal Government. If you 
give it to them, give it to me. 

Regardless of the fact^tha^: you can make that distinction, there 
is that uniqueness, there is that treaty difference, once the Federal 
Government steps across that line to 'institutional aid, there is not 
going to be any backing off. 

Mr Blouin. I think we have a major difference because we have 
beer; over that line for decades. We have established the fact here 
repeatedly this morning that we are not setting a precedent It 
does exist, and it is just not existing in HEW as directly as it exists 
today in BJA. 
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I have no more questions. I think that our points have been 
made. I think that you have made your points, i am not going to 
give any subjective comments, we will let it go at that. 

Thank you for your time this morning. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committer adjourned, subject to call 
of the Chair ] 

(Material submitted for inclusion in the -ecord follows:] 

.A ( oN< KHT PaI'KR KK«;AKI)r.(; THK HoLK and RKS»H)NSlBIMTIhLS OK THK Bl RKAU OF 

Indian Akkair.s in PosTSKtoNDAKY Kducation 

Post.si'condary Kducation in its very broiide.st sense encompasses numerous and 
divert' lorms ol education beyond hi^jh school, including', but not limited to. ass(5- 
cuite. bachelor and ►jraduate deKree pro^^rams, vocational, technical continuiife 
education and adult educatit)n. 

hrm\ the standpoint of sound t)r^;ani/^ition, the Kamut of posUsecondary education- 
al pro^'rams administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs should, logically be 
^(rou|H>d into four basic cate^'ories. as follows: (li Student Financial Aid and Supiwrt 
ServKi^s; i::- Hureau-OixTatwi Postsecondary Institutions; CO Indian Controlled Com- 
munitv ( oUt^^jes, ' U Altr-rnative and S[H'cial Emphasis Pro^'rams. 

S, :iK.\ r h^\.\N{ lAl. AID AMJ sriM»()RT .SKUVICF.S 

This orkMMi/^itional cateKt>ry should encompass all Bureau pro^Tums which pro- 
vide- krniits. loans, or any form of fiuaMcial assistance for postsecondarv txlucational 
n)Ms. including' subsistrrnv SfHrifically, this includes ^^rants and Loans for higher 
tKliic.uion. voi;at'ormI teciinical training;, including training for specific employment. 
•Aduii Kducation, etc k . . 

PrincipaMunctions nt this organizational unit, at the Central Office level, are to 
plan, de elop and implement overall program policy, objectives and budget. Addi- 
iKuia ly. or. as a part of its adminiJ^trative responsibilities, this organizational unit 
estab ishes and maintains contact with: d) Tribal and Indian organizations, and 
t'lii: bie tK'neliciaries. to lacilitate iruprovtHJ comunications, planning anH program 
extvution; '2' pul)lic. private and governmental foundations and agencies regarding 
student funding, and. r,U tnhally controlled, public and private colleges/universities 
and v(K.-ational technical institutions which enroll sizeable numbers of Indian stu- 
dents, for the purfMwe of c(>o|H'riit ively dcrining the role ui' the Bureau in relation- 
ship to the institution and the relationship of the institution to Indian students. 

hffeciive facilitation ot (jii.ilitative services recjuires that the unit be inherently 
fiaracteri/ed as one uhich 

I Kricompasses all Bureau j>ost.secondary student financial aid programs. Organi- 
zational gn)uping ni such [)rograms, however. i> not an end unto itself Rather 
sound, coordinated planning tor each program, i. lividuallv and collectively, must 
tH' accomp ished if the organizatiomil grouping of the programs is to accomplish its 
intended eWi^i 

•J Develops and ri*quest.- adequate funds. [)ased upon extensive, sound planning to 
enable financial as.si>tance to all studem> at a reasonable and adequate level In 
this regard, a soundj.rf>cess must b" established whereby data can be OompiUxl and 
readilv retnevenj 

:{ JMTves as the primary source of financial aid for eligible Indian students. 

4 ( ontinuaily seeks to improve relationshi[)s with similar programs administered 
hy other hi-deral agencies as a mf;ins of improving services to all eligible students 
In this regard, subject to the .lev.! .|.rn.'ht of sound plan< and procedures, negotia- 
tions should be instituted to r:ar:Mri D HKVV C.SOK financial aid program monies 
to the HwriMu for administn.ti . .n 

S*'rv.*s as the Indian *^i(le;..s advocate. In this rega -1. negotiations must be 
instituted to have D flKW Basic Educational Opportunity C;rant regulations revised 
ro make them consi:>tent vMth I) HKW USOK re ulations governing Supplemental 
Mucational Opf)ortunity (;rants. National Direct Student IvOans and College Work 
^tudy Mort specifically, regulations governing the latter three programs contain 
provisions whereby judgment awards, assets or income derived from trust propeVty 
arr to be excludiKl in the computation of Indian students' or par-nts' financial 
resources Kflorts should b<' undertaken to have this [)rovision extend to Basic 
Pxiucational Op[)ortunity (Irants 

Fimploys highl v .ornpt'tent pr, k:r<ini admini>t rat<>rs. 
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lU KKAl'Ol'KRATKI) I'O.STSKCONDAKY INSTiTlvriONS 

Postsecondary Institutions operated by the Bureau and a brief description of 
the proKram offered by each is as follows: u<s>cription o[ 

Hl'lr-I^ffl''" '"d.'^" '^'olI'^K'^- In addition to the Junior ColleKe program 

HIJL offers vocational traininK ""<.h<r pruKrani, 

iil frUHlrTTl"'^''"' Institute. A vocatmnal/technical school. 

(.)) Institute of American Indian Arts. Enrolls grades and offers both •, 

genera education program well as an Indian Arts program The institute is 

offer'mlr".^^V"'''' of converting to a Junior {^ollege'which will be des gned to 
oner major emphasis upon lnxkt\n Arts 

tion'l^'iirel^t'ir'"" °'' f"'"^''""' orgnni.ut.on. developent and implementa- 
L The organizational structure, program ..t v .-rfves and curriculum be based uoon 
" The"d^er.Uv''o7 o"o';i' -ientific '„ent"meth^s; 

and tIa^l'c\^r^o°n[pr=ar;"of7h^e"X.^^;^^ -"""''"'''"'^ -^^'^ 
3. The Board of Regents of each institution lian responsibility and authoritv fnr 

^^l^^^u": f^'"^ ""'^ f'"^'^""- S"ch resp^.nsibilitv/a^torL must eS to 
program budget, personnel, and contract matters. With (regard "to t^reonnpr thp 
board should be able to contract for personnel in the an rmanner ^eTbv pubMc 
ri^ngsucWh-^^^i;: '''' '° viableTp'p^LTt 

tivt Tf Xth^rriigtr'-edrar or-rtiri"-'p^^;s '^b^^^^^^^^ 
same manner so as to make award amounts consistent alng students who are 
similar with respect to need ind circumstances- siuatnis wno are 

o. The position of Superintendent-Director 'be eliminated in favor of the more 
appropriate administrative title of President. The grade level and salarv r^u' ,^ 
pomensurate with the duties.'responsibilities of the position and con^f^.^.M, 
iXsu'mS «^v-nmental institutions ha^m"; . 'u'.: t 

6. Pl„ns be developed whereby each school, in addition to or as a D■^rt o( irv 
•regular program, offers voc-ational. technical, adult, and/or continuin/l^ucatioi 
programs consistent with the capabilities of the respective inst "Hi "n t'e e"" 
requests of Indian communities; and ne .,eer 

7 Plans be di v s loped whereby the technological prrvra,.,.. descriNed bv thi .ilte, 
native and spt^ial emphasis programs section^f , pap^-r, bo "oC^de/ bv any 
alM institutions, consistent with their cap.hilities ar'l needs , India c'ramui,. 

l.M)i.\N ' Vrmil.l KD I HM.MI, Nil V (■(„.! K(;F.s 

The role of the Mdrei.i in i elatiun.4.ip to Indian ' aVrolled 'o, ^^^i H ■ roll, s 

.8 one whR^ must be based upon coot>erutive, sou . ■ ^ st<m a c 7a. n1ng ^.ch 
planning of necessity, must involve the Bureau, Indian trilL, :ndian X' 0^s 
^tion':"accn^1,'; Community Colleges. Ii.d/^n Mu ation O.Vr. 

zatioas, accreditatmg agencies, ai ;:, olner appropriate organizations 

limk^ pr,T,m''nu,n-^'''''''L''''"'' thereby tribes must compete for 

imited program monies and/or operate in continued uncertainty as to whether 
their programs are to be funded or refunded. Understandably, these conditions 
create unnecessary fractionaliziition within, and among, Indian ribls^.nd . -roups 
Comm'n'i? oJllc^e^^ '"e ■"^^ ^'^il'ti- "f the Bureau';egarding'f;dian Con'trffi 

stabTe In tl"™^^. J^^^^^ becoming administratively sound and financially 
llart of ^he Bur, u f"'l<>""ng are recommended for immediate action on the 

begin '"n^FillStar?/;^^^ 'X^'-'l-^''"' ^^ereby the Bureau can 

ofe^i .d;d'^^rhe^^oV„t?n^"!lem!ll.^''"''^ -n«e%lans'teK^ 

'^^o" ''"l^^"'' P''°'''d'' 'hat Indian Controlled Community Colleges 
estabhshe if er .September, 1977, be rcKjuired to complete a :^year Trial to en ibl^ 
the toail planning necessary for support as specified m itfm ^ 

(-) bst; and deve op cooperative planning for program, facilities and budL'eLs 
for such .ges. individually and collectively; and. define per meter7and sta^^^^^^^^^ 
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pupil cost tor Bureau opi'raied postsfuuridary institutions Suoh c'ooptTative plan- 
ning; .shall nu;lu(ie. at niininium. thv parti»*s herDtofore ideruifitrd. 



• The activities encompassed by this cate^'ory will usually be ol" a special emphasis 
nature The breadth of such emphasis could space from basic adult education 
[)rr)^^rams to hi^^hly specialized programs and/()r .-erx ices. The basic premise of 
programs enccmipassed by this cate^'ory is the 'identified needs of Indian people. " 

One type of special empha-sis program is predicated upon need and demand for 
Indians wi^i training/education in sfHJcific professional are<'is/For example, with 
the enactment of Public Law lKi-()Mh, the tribes suddenly pvfssess the potential to 
assume responsibilities they never had before, and in fact, bt'came business organi- 
/iitions almost overnight As tribes have assumed program responsibility under 
contracts they have recognized and identified special j>ersonnel needs. An more, 
contracts are undertaken the need> of Indiar) tribes will become more clear and 
demand for specialist.-^ will increase. 

Additionally, the (,'ongress hiis identified Furestry, Engineering. Business Admin- 
istration, Law' and Medicine to be critical professional areas. In view of all the needs 
which have been and are continuing to be idtMitifted, tlie Bureau must be adminis 
tratively set up to move readily into programs'-^which provide triiinmi', and/or 
education in spwific professional areas to acrommwiate the needs of Indian tribes. 
The American Indian Law Program and thr Harvard School A. ininistratur's Pro- 
grani are two prime examples of special programs which are designed to provide 
high (quality educational opportunities to American Indian student^■ in the fi^ld of 
law and educational administration. 

.■\ second type of special emphasis pro^iani is illustrated oy the existing contract 
witfi the American Indian Scholarships, Inc., which provides scholarship assistance 
exclusively for graduate Indian student ^ * ■ 

A third type of special emphasis program involves tlie use of technological ad- 
v;ir)cemenrs ti> supplement formal educatio: al programs and/ r provide the delivery 
ot" e-ducational services t() the widely dispersed Indian population in cost-effective 
manner 

Broa<lcasting microwave relay, cabfr. satt^ilite and nailing of pre-recorded rnateri- 
al are .ill effective means of distributing educational service's. V^ideo, audio and 
computer systems have been shown to be cost-effe live means of reaching large 
numbers of wideiv disjH*rsed students. Wiih its support, soinetinv s le^ss highly 
tTiiined staff can oe usee' to inLe. .ict effectively with studerus in tne educa' onal 
proci--'- The purpose of the media is to support the instructional function so that 
thr tc.ither is free tt) atten 1 to^humanistic ne^ds of the stude: ' ' 

()h\iousIy. use ot the heretofore described technological advancements with and 
ib.rnugh Bureau-operated postsecondary institutions, f dian (^o^nrolleu Colleges, and 
puhlic and priva.e colleges offers .in entirely new challenge to ihe Bureau's effort to 
unprovt- educational services to the Indian communities. It is, theref<jre. r(jc^»m- 
niended that the Bureau )egin developn ntal pi s to research, explore and^imple- 
ment sut-h fjror^am alternative' 
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